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You Get 
CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE 
with 


PHILLIPS 66 
HEXANE and 
HEPTANE 


You can count on outstanding per- 
formance every time with Phillips 66 
Solvents. Free from harmful contam- 
inants to start with, special handling 
and storage facilities keep them clean 
and pure. The narrow boiling range 
assures no light ends, no heavy resi- 
dues. You get high recovery of oil 
and solvent. 

Find out how Phillips high quality 
solvents . . . plus expert technical 
assistance . ..can simplify your plant 
operations and increase your profits. 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


MAY AVOID Figures released as this issue goes 
A SURPLUS to press indicate the largest: soy- 
ON °56 CROP bean crush in history—27.9 mil- 
lion bushels — during the past month. Those 
same figures show smaller supplies of soybean oil 
meal on hand at the end of the month than at the 
beginning. Selling at prices competitive with 
grains, pound for pound, soybean oil meal is being 
utilized in livestock feeding operations in quanti- 
ties never before attained. If present crushing 
levels are maintained we could easily crush 325 
million bushels of soybeans in U. S. mills this crop 
year. 

Assuming that prices stay within reasonable 
levels it begins to appear that we may export 85 
or 90 million bushels of soybeans from the current 
crop. At this writing the uncertainties of the 
Suez situation may throw that figure way off. 
As Manchurian soybean supplies, along with other 
oilseeds and oil bearing materials from the Far 
East, are cut off or delayed in delivery, soybean 
exports to European countries might jump far 
above that level. But assuming 90 million bushels 
exported, we would increase our exports by 25% 
over a year ago. 

And figuring 30 million bushels for seed and 
farm disappearance, we add up to 445 million 
bushels. The November crop forecast shows less 
than 460 million bushels produced. It really 
doesn’t add up to a huge soybean surplus, does it? 

And so long as soybeans stay at present price 
levels, or near them, no large amount will go into 
CCC hands next spring. Our industry has been a 
fortunate one, for we have never had to contend 
with large government stocks of our product. 
Let’s not get hoggish—let’s keep this soybean crop 
feeding into the market in a steady stream through 
the winter months, let’s watch the meal and oil 


flow into channels of usage—and let’s wipe the 
slate clean at the end of another year! 


MARKETING Negotiations on details of market 
PROJECT development work on soybeans 
IN SPAIN and soybean products in several 
European countries will be discussed with trade 
groups and American agricultural attaches during 
the month of December by Howard L. Roach, 
president of the Soybean Council of America. 
Roach left New York for Madrid, Spain, on Dec. 
3, and will return a few days before Christmas. 
He will negotiate details of the Spanish program 
which will be carried out under the contract 
between Foreign Agricultural Service and the 
Soybean Council of America in Spain, and will 
also survey the situation in Italy. 

The tensions of the Suez area have changed 
European needs and demands. We need to know 
the extent of those changes, and their effect on 
our markets. The market development pro- 
jects, utilizing foreign currencies made available 
through Public Law 480 channels, must be geared 
to the current situation. It is expected the Span- 
ish program will be instituted shortly after the 
start of the new year, following Roach’s survey 
and negotiations. 


FREIGHT Any individual or corporation or 
INCREASE business entity is entitled to a rea- 
PROTESTED = sonable return on an investment— 


if it can be earned. But it can be carried too far. 

The railroads serving the soybean production 
territory have asked for a 7% freight increase, 
plus another 15%. This, to your editor, seems 
entirely unreasonable. It is based on recent and 
expected union wage increases for employees. 

But the American farmer, and the industries 
serving that farmer, have been entirely forgotten, 
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we believe. Farm income, and farm prices, have 
been cut back. Freight costs have seen several 
increases, at the very time farm prices have moved 
downward. Transportation costs have assumed 
gigantic proportions in the cost of marketing farm 
products. A far greater proportion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is going for transportation—and it 
comes from only one place—the man who produces 
the commodity. 


The American Soybean Association has entered 
a protest with the ICC on this proposal. General 
farm organizations have done likewise. Shippers 
and processors have joined in the effort. The 
Commissioners and Directors of Agriculture of a 
number of states have jumped into the fight. 

Trucks and barges will have a heyday if this 
increase is allowed. For the ultimate good of the 
railroads, and the nation, we trust it will be turned 
down or withdrawn. 


SOYBEANS Recent magazine articles focusing 
AND HEART attention on certain types of fats 
DISEASE and oils as possible causes of the 
high incidence of heart disease in America are 
of greatest importance to the soybean industry. 
At the present time there appear to be about as 
many results or conclusions as there are experi- 
ments. None are conclusive. The soybean in- 
dustry needs to join with other fats and oils 
producing groups to determine the truth. 

There is always possibility that the attention 
being focused on fats and oils, and especially on 
saturated fatty acids, may affect the market for 
soybean oil. Anything that affects the market for 
vegetable shortening, or for margarine, is defi- 
nitely going to affect our market. 

We must watch developments carefully. We 
must differentiate between truth and fiction. We 
must determine where we stand—and then decide 
on a course of action. 


DIRECT SALES Little did I realize as I wrote 
TO SATELLITE ast month’s editorials that 
COUNTRIES events were going to take place 
so rapidly in the satellite countries, especially 
Hungary. It now appears that food is going to be 
an even more important item in that part of the 
world during these winter months. 


Without posing as an expert in foreign affairs 
I again predict that shortly we will start placing 
some foodstuffs in those areas. One of the great 
needs is for fats and oils. With the Suez closed 
that need will become more acute. I predict that 
lard—and soybean oil or soybeans—will flow into 
some of those countries before another issue of 
SBD is published. They are already going there, 
through intermediary countries. The next step 
will be direct sale—or perhaps direct food gifts. 
The potential market is almost unbelievable! 


United States for soybeans and fats index 
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When shall 
I sell my 
1956-crop 
soybeans? 





(Staff Written) 
HEN should I sell my 1956-crop 
soybeans? 

The answer to that question seemed 
fairly simple until a few weeks ago. 
It was, “Sell any time you can get 
support price or close to it. If you 
can’t get support price, place your 
beans under government loan or 
warehouse agreement and let Com- 
modity Credit Corp. take them next 
May 31.” 

Until recently, the market outlook 
for the coming year seemed clear. 
We had a huge crop. It is now esti- 
mated at 457 million bushels, 86 mil- 
lion above the record 1955 crop. The 
world crop also set a record, and oil 
and protein supplies seemed plenti- 
ful. 

It appeared that the oil resulting 
from this year’s crop could be moved 
at a fair price with the help of ex- 
ports, but that a sticky situation in 
meal was shaping up, with little 
chance for a price rise in meal. 

Market experts generally agreed it 
was unlikely that producers could 
realize much if any more than sup- 
port price. With a major part of the 
crop going into storage, it was ex- 
pected that there might be a big CCC 
takeover next spring and a large 
carryover into the following mar- 
keting year. 

Producers were being warned that 
they could not expect the big price 
rise of the 1955-56 marketing season. 
Although it had paid to store beans 
in the past 8 out of 10 years, this 
year might be one of the exceptions, 
if they could get support price with- 
out storing. 

The 1956 crop was being compared 
to the 1954 crop: 
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tention to price trends and day-to- 
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Both were record crops. 


Both followed a steep runup in 
price the year before. 


A large part of both 1954 and 1956 
crops went into storage. 


The farm price of the 1954 crop de- 
clined 46¢ between November and 
the following summer. It was pre- 
dicted that the same might happen 
to the 1956 crop and that the top 
might be reached this fall. 

* * + 

Several things have happened in 
recent weeks to make for a more 
bullish outlook: 

1—Of substantial help was the an- 
nouncement by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture of its policy on beans 
that it might take over next May 31. 
USDA announced it would not sell 
any takeover beans at less than sup- 
port price plus carrying charges, or 
the market, whichever was higher. 

This removed any incentive for 
buyers to delay purchases until next 
spring in the hope of buying bargain 
beans from the government. 

2—USDA cut its soybean crop esti- 
mate by 13 million bushels between 
Oct. 1 and Nov. 1. 

A 13-million-bushel cut from a 
470-million-bushel crop may not 
seem large, but it may whack a 
really sizable chunk out of the ex- 
pected carryover. 

3.—Bureau of the Census figures 
show a record production of soybean 
oil meal for October, but in spite of 
this processors’ stocks at end of the 
month were low. If the meal was 
consumed and not used to build up 
inventory this could have a bullish 
effect. 

4—The major change in the situa- 


tion of course has been the blowup 
in Eastern Europe and the Near East. 
The explosive situation in those 
areas casts a big question mark over 
the market. 

Contrary to earlier expectations, 
soybean prices in most areas are now 
above support, and there has been a 
steep rise in the price of oil. How 
much higher will prices go? 

If a full scale war erupts, all pre- 
dictions will be off. 

If, on the other hand, the Suez and 
East Europe questions are settled 
soon, our large supplies will remain 
and there undoubtedly will be a 
market reaction. 

Nobody knows what will happen, 
but it is likely there will be neither 
a full scale war nor a settlement in 
the near future. What then? 


What's Likely 

Two prospects seem reasonable at 
the present time: 

1—Our government may allow 
more of our fats and oils to move into 
Soviet satellite countries which are 
desperately short of these products. 
Geo. M. Strayer, American Soybean 
Association executive vice president, 
returned from Poland recently pre- 
dicting this would happen, and state- 
ments from official Washington ap- 
pear to confirm his prediction. (See 
Strayer’s editorial on page 4.) 

2—The Suez Canal can’t be re- 
opened for some time at best. In the 
meantime, fewer Asiatic soybeans, 
also less coconut oil and copra will 
move into Europe. Transportation 
will be slower and more expensive 
while the Canal is closed. As a re- 
sult, Europe will depend more on the 
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United States for soybeans and fats 
and oils. At the same time the 
United States may sell fewer soy- 
beans in Japan and other Far East- 
ern countries; China, if cut out of 
Europe, will concentrate more on the 
Asiatic market. 


Already, European buyers are 
showing less tendency to haggle over 
price, and this is behind the recent 
rise in oil prices. We have firsthand 
reports that Europe is very short of 
edible fats and oils and some coun- 
tries may begin stockpiling them. 

In any case, the government is 
committed to a big export program. 
P. L. 480, under which over 1 billion 
pounds of cottonseed and soybean 
oils were exported last year, will 
continue. 

And the Soybean Council of Amer- 
ica will soon set up a market devel- 
opment project in Europe similar to 
the one under the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Soybean Institute that is success- 
fully promoting markets for U. S. 
soybeans and soybean products in 
Japan. 

The question now is: 

Should the producer who is hold- 
ing soybeans sell them now while 
the price is above support? 

Or should he hold them for a fur- 
ther price rise—-which apparently is 
what most are doing since there have 
been no reports of any large volume 
of beans moving to market in recent 
weeks? 


It is true that some observers ex- 
pect a further price rise. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture suggests 
there may be a moderate seasonal 
rise in soybean prices in late winter 
or early spring. But USDA officials 
cautiously point out it is hard to tell 
when the peak may arrive. If many 
farmers get the idea of selling at one 
time, markets will drop. 


Still a Large Supply 


Producers should remember that 
the large supply of soybeans still re- 
mains, and that a considerable in- 
crease in exports could take place 
without removing the supply. 


Also, they should remember that a 
major part of the crop is in storage 
in the main northern producing 
areas. (See 1956 crop summary on 
page 23.) Some time these stored 
beans will have to come to market, 
or move into the loan and be im- 
pounded by CCC. Either alternative 
will likely have a depressing effect 
on the market. 

If CCC takes over a large part of 
the crop this will probably mean 
lower prices next summer. It is true 
that fewer observers are now ex- 
pecting a large carryover. 

Quoting George K. Dahlin, Roes- 
ling, Monroe & Co., Chicago: “Be- 
cause of the advance in the bean 
market which has carried prices 
well above the support price, it 
would seem that now is as good a 
time as ever to sell beans at what 
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GRAPH shows what months prices rise and what months they fall, and how 


much, on the average. 
year. 


appears to be a good price. I believe 
this viewpoint represents a consen- 
sus in the trade. 

“Any surplus in beans will be 
more evident in the last 6 months of 
the season than the first 6 months; 
censequently, lower prices may pre- 
vail. This does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of somewhat higher prices in 
the meantime, but it is extremely 
difficult to predict the top of the 
market without a crystal ball.” 


States Dixon Jordan, Standard 
Commission Co., Memphis: “Some- 
where in the balance of the crop 
year, a very large volume of beans 
will be offered for sale. We do not 
think that the market can absorb all 
of the beans that will be offered 
without some shocks, especially since 
it now appears that a very large per- 
centage of the crop will not be of- 
fered until late in the crop year. 

“For this reason, we think that the 
season’s high point might well be 
reached before the end of January.” 

On Nov. 2, T. A. Hieronymus, Uni- 
versity of Illinois marketing spe- 
cialist, gave a radio talk in which he 
pointed out that the current war pic- 
ture is only one factor affecting soy- 
bean prices, the rest being bearish. 

Hieronymus stated that exportable 
supplies of soybean oil, lard and cot- 
tonseed oil total less than last year. 
Our total supply of these fats and 
oils is about the same, but our do- 
mestic use will be larger, he said. 
He foresaw prices of 12¢ to 14¢ for 
soybean oil if war does not spread 
beyond its current limits. 

Hieronymus said that soybean oil 
meal supplies will total 7.6 million 
tons, a million tons more than last 
year, if 325 million bushels of beans 
are processed. He doubted that the 
huge meal supply can be used at 
much more than $40 a ton bulk De- 


There is no guarantee prices will follow this pattern this 
Courtesy of Leonard Schruben, Kansas State College. 


catur, unless there is a renewal of 
major inflation. 

The above prices for meal and oil 
would indicate soybean prices 10¢ 
to 15¢ below support level, according 
to Hieronymus. He said one of the 
following things must happen: 

1—Markets will sink below sup- 
port prices. 

2—A substantial carryover will be 
built up and owned by CCC, or 

3—War influences will carry oil 
prices high enough to clear the loan. 

On Nov. 2, Hieronymus estimated 
a carryover next fall of 46 million 
bushels of soybeans, but stated that 
it was possible the carryover might 
be cut to 20 million bushels because 
of war-induced exports. 

Hieronymus now estimates next 
year’s carryover at 43 million 
bushels, but some others, including 
the Department of Agriculture, are 
placing it in the neighborhood of 20 
million. (See Strayer’s editorial on 
the subject on page 4.) 

Remember that if you hold your 
beans until next summer, new mar- 
ket factors will become important. 

The size of the carryover, also the 
1957 soybean crop prospects, and the 
support price on the 1957 crop, will 
then be major factors. 

At the present time, experts in the 
Department of Agriculture look for 
an increase of another million in soy- 
bean acres next year, but are guess- 
ing the total crop may be about the 
same as for 1956. 

The support price for 1957-crop 
soybeans has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

* * * 

Now, for definite advice. We offer 
the following: 

Paul L. Farris, department of agri- 
cultural economics, Purdue Univer- 
sity: “My advice to farmers holding 
soybeans would be to pay close at- 
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tention to price trends and day-to- 
day fluctuations in relation to inter- 
national developments in deciding 
when to sell; and to realize that the 
prospect for any substantial price 
rise, as occurred last spring, is re- 
mote unless some unusual and un- 
foreseen developments occur.” 

Leonard W. Schruben, department 
of agricultural economics, Kansas 
State College: “I expect soybean 
prices to advance somewhat more as 
the season progresses although I 
think we have probably seen the 
major extent of this year’s price in- 
cline. 

“This should be qualified by 
changes in the international situa- 
tion. Of course, any more participa- 
tion by the United States and any 
spread of the conflict would change 
my opinions greatly. 

“T believe that farmers with soy- 
beans at the present time would do 
well to start selling some of them. 
I do not think odds favor prices go- 
ing down but at the same time any 
farmer holding soybeans on his farm 
must realize that he is speculating on 
prices of soybeans the same as if he 
held futures contracts. 

“While I do not believe there is 
great danger of financial loss 
through a long position, I would not 
advocate undue risk at the present 
time.” 

And Ersel Walley, Walley Agricul- 
tural Service, Fort Wayne, Ind.: “It 
would seem wise for one to sell at 
least one-half his holdings at present 
prices, secure the protection of a gov- 
ernment loan, and wait to see what 
happens next summer before he sells 
the remainder of his 1956 crop.” 

And here’s a prediction. Quoting 
Glenn Pogeler, North Iowa Cooper- 
ative Processing Association: “I ex- 
pect soybeans for the balance of the 
season to range from about 5¢ below 
support price to a probable high of 
20¢ over the support price. 

“T expect oil to range between 12¢ 
and 15¢ per pound. 

“I expect the meal price to range 
from $38 to $50 bulk Decatur. Poge- 
ler qualifies the above prediction by, 
“unless the international situation 
worsens.” 





SOYBEAN KING AND QUEEN. Jackie 
Snyder and Benjamin Mazelin, Adams 
County, Ind., soybean king and queen 
for 1956. 


Soybean Festival by 
Adams County, Ind. 


FIRST Adams County Soybean Fes- 
tival was held at Decatur, Ind., Oct. 
25-27. It was sponsored by the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Main events were a soybean show 
and soybean program. Best of show 
cup was awarded to Benjamin Maze, 
Berne, Ind., who became Adams 
County’s first soybean king. The 
soybean exhibits were judged by Dr. 
A. H. Probst of Purdue University. 

Jackie Snyder, 16, a student at 
Adams Central High School, was 
chosen soybean queen from 15 beau- 
tiful and talented girls who contested 
for the title. She was crowned by 
Mary Jane McNulty, Miss indiana of 
1956, who was one of the judges. 
Ward Calland, managing director of 
the National Soybean Crop Improve- 
ment Council, was master of cere- 
monies. 

Honored guests at the annual 
rural-urban fish fry held in conjunc- 
tion with the festival were D. W. Mc- 
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Millen, Sr., founder of Central Soya 
Co., Inc., and Mrs. McMillen. 

A unique feature of the festival 
was soybean bargain sales staged by 


. Decatur merchants. One-pound bags 


of soybeans were required for each 
bargain purchased with stores ac- 
cepting soybeans as legal tender at 
rates from $50 to $4,500 per bushel. 
The pound bags admitted children 
free to picture shows. Boy scouts 
sold the pound packages of soybeans 
for 5¢ each. 


Oil and Water Mix 
In New ADM Paint 


THE OLD ADAGE that oil and water 
won’t mix became obsolete when 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.  an- 
nounced a new concept for making 
paint. 

Thomas L. Daniels, ADM presi- 
dent, said the new method of making 
paint, which successfully disperses 
chemically reacted drying oils in 
water, offers a number of advantages 
over latex paints based on synthetic 
rubber chemicals. 

He also said the use of vegetable 
oil with water will provide an ex- 
panded market for agricultural 
products. 

The paint is made with a new 
water emulsion vehicle developed by 
ADM and called Arolon 110. ADM 
is a producer of drying oils, resins, 
and other chemicals but does not 
manufacture paint itself. 

Developed from the ground up in 
ADM’s Minneapolis laboratories, 
Arolon 110 is the first in a new 
series of paint vehicles. 

The new concept was announced 
to the paint industry at a national 
convention held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
but the new paints aren’t available 
at retail stores as yet. It normally 
takes from 6 months to a year for 
paint manufacturers to adapt new 
products such as Arolon to their 
lines and get them into retailer’s 
hands. 


Lambs chose soybean oil meal over 
linseed and cottonseed meals in re- 
cent taste tests at the University of 
Illinois. 
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The Carter Millerator and Carter Duo-Aspirator provide a 
combination of screening and aspiration units which satisfac- 
torily remove hulls from cracked soybeans—with minimum loss 
of oil stock. 


The Millerator—preceded by the Carter Scalperator—also is 
used successfully as a cleaning machine at the head of the bean 
cleaning stream. 


A SPECIAL FOLDER deals with de-hulling operations and 
cleaning operations. Write today. 
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Hart-Carter Co. 
689 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
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THE U.S S. NAUTILUS, world’s first atomic-powered submarine, 
represents a revolutionary new application of nuclear research. 


FIRST IN ITS CLASS! 

AL A A Md dBA * 

The U.S.S. Nautilus, first of a new class of nuclear-powered submarines, is an 
outstanding example of what continuous research and advanced technical skill 
can achieve. In the industrial field it is the same kind of constant research and 
engineering know-how that make Esso Hexane outstanding for fine product 
character and high quality. Years of careful testing and continuing product 
improvement are your assurance that Esso Hexane will meet your most exacting 
standards. For information or technical assistance, call your local 

Esso office or write: Esso Standard Oil Company, Solvents Division, 

15 W. 5lst St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE DEVELOPED THE FINE CHARACTER OF ESSO HEXANE 


There was also agreement with J. W. Huegely, Huegely Elevator 
Co.: Nashville Til who states that o seine ae ciel bein it 
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Council of America, Inc., arrived in Madrid, Spain, this week to con- 
fer with officials of the American Embassy, the Spanish government 
MARKETING and Spanish trade groups on details of a market development project 
PROJECT for U.S. soybeans to go into effect shortly after the first of the first 
IN SPAIN ©! the year. Spain is one of the largest European users of U. S. 
soybean oil. 

Purpose of the project is to acquaint the Spanish people with the 
merits of soybean oil and its proper usage in the diet. Soybean oil 
is being blended with olive oil to replace olive oil lost through des- 
truction of olive groves the last two winters. In some cases an in- 
ferior product is produced and soybean oil is blamed for the poor 
quality when other factors may be responsible. Council members 
see Spain as a possible permanent major market for U. S. soybean oil 
if the Spanish people learn how to use it to advantage in their diet. 

Roach will also visit England, and Italy with regard to soybean 
market development work and will return to this country just before 
Christmas. 

The Spanish project is the first of several to be instituted under 
the agreement between the Soybean Council and the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of USDA, using P. L. 480 funds and funds contri- 
buted by the soybean industry. 


RECOMMEND The American Soybean Association has recommended that the 

ACTION ON Soybean Council of America, Inc., join with other fats and oils pro- 

FATS ducing groups to determine the truth concerning the relationship 

RESEARCH of fats and oils in the diet to heart disease. Action was taken at the 
meeting of the board of directors in Chicago Nov. 30-Dec. 1. 

Recent magazine articles have focused attention on fats and oils 
as a possible cause of heart disease, and it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that the publicity may effect the market for soybean oil. 

The Soybean Association asked the Council to cooperate with 
the National Livestock and Meat Board, the American Meat In- 
stitute, and the American Meat Institute Foundation to set up a 
clearing house for research on the subject to separate fact from 
fiction, so the industry may plan intelligently. 

Other actions by the ASA board of directors included appoint- 
ment of a committee to negotiate with Foreign Agricultural Service 
for continuation of the Japanese-American Soybean Institute for a 
period of 3 years. The Institute is the agency for the market develop- 
ment project for U. S. soybeans in Japan. Shizuka Hayashi, man- 
aging director of the Institute, attended the board meeting. 

ASA will also participate in the International Trade Fair in 
Tokyo next May. 


SOME There was some movement of 1956-crop soybeans in northern 

MOVEMENT 2reas—though not in large volume—in late November and early 
OF SOYBEANS December following the recent price rise. 

Belief appeared strong in some quarters that a price of $2.50 to 

the farmer would bring a further run of beans. Quoting L. R. 

Brewster General Mills, Inc., Rossford, Ohio: “I believe a price to 

farmers of $2.50 would see a large volume of soybeans offered for 

sale.” 
ARTICLES APPEARING IN LATE NEWS ARE NOT TO BE REPRINTED WITHOUT THE 
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There was also agreement with J. W. Huegely, Huegely Elevator 
Co., Nashville, Ill., who states that a price drop would bring out 
more beans and that farmers are waiting until after Jan. 1 to sell for 
tax purposes. J. E. Johnson at Champaign, IIl., expects some selling in 
December and believes Jan. 1 will start a general selling movement. 


EXPORT Exports of nearly 82 million pounds of soybean oil in October 

REPORTS Marked a new high for monthly export shipments of soybean oil. 
They were nearly seven times as large as soybean oil exports in 
October 1956. Exports of cottonseed oil in October 1956 were less 
than 13 million pounds down nearly one-half from last year. 


Soybean cake and meal exports of 64,000 tons in October were 
also near record proportions. 


October exports of soybeans tentatively estimated at about 10 
million bushels, equalled the record monthly rate set up in the first 
quarter of the 1955-56 marketing year. Total soybeans inspected for 
overseas export and shipped to Canada for the current crop year 
through Nov. 23 was 18.6 million bushels compared with 18 million 
bushels for the same period last year, according to Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 


A total of 3.7 million bushels of soybeans as of Nov. 30 was 
loaded or scheduled for loading out of the Port of New Orleans in the 
Nov. 28-Dec. 17 period, according to W. L. Richeson & Sons, Inc. 
freight brokers. 


PRODUCTION October production of soybean oil meal was 657,000 tons com- 

OF SOYBEAN P2@red with 580,000 tons for the same period a year ago, according to 

OIL MEAL Agricultural Marketing Service. Total production of oilseed meals 

was 1,071,000 tons compared with 760,000 tons in October of last 

year. 

Leslie Commodity Letter, Columbus, estimated soybean oil 

stocks as of Nov. 1 equal to 2 weeks’ demand, and soybean meal 
stocks at mills equal only to 3 days’ demand. 


Quoting Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean Corp., Blytheville, 
Ark.: “We are getting an unusually large amount of small grain 
planted this fall which will cut in on our soybean acreage next year. 
Per acre yield here was 2% bushels less than last year.” 


Cash prices 
Nov. 30 
Soybeans, No. 1 yellow, Chicago, bu. -......22..0..2.2...eeeeeeeeeeeeees $ 2.6334 
Seyoesn oll meal, Decatur, tom <1... 2.56... 48.50 
Soybean oll, crude, Decatur, Uo. oi.iiimc scenic ine eecsee eens 144% 
Cash price to Cash priceto Retail cash price 
farmers for farmers for for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybean oil meal 
Nov. 30 Nov. 30 Nov. 30 
Ree incest cr tonee $2.30 $70 
LE goes ae Sc 2.37@$2.45 $2.44 70 
DOW oi cicen-cie 2.35@ 2.40 68@$72 
RE SRT Te ae 2.36 68@ 70 
Pioneer 2.08@$2.22 64.50@ 75 
pn a ER SS 2.25 
ES Se nae a SO 2.42@ 2.44 
lg aE PES RE eer ee 2.25 
BS ama eS ea 2.29 2.30@ 2.35 





Will your elevator be profitable, 
against competition like this?” 





CENTER GRAIN CO. 


Oberlin, Kansas 


lected future 


‘roti - ith ‘ 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 


for Blending-Classifying-Storage 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


Center Grain Co. faced this problem — an old 
elevator to which three fine Columbian Bolted 
Steel Tanks had been added in 1954. Now the 
management took a New Look —and called in 
Columbian engineers. The result, a completely 
new grain handling facility—four new 21’ x 56’ 
storage tanks, combined with three 12’ x 40’ 
blending tanks built over an overhead driveway 
for fast and efficient operation. Handling equip- 
ment is in the handsome obround headhouse. 
The three Columbian tanks bought previously 
provide the extra storage—the old wooden 
elevator remains for bumper-crop emergencies. 















It is modern country elevators like that of 
Center Grain Co., at Oberlin, Kansas, which 
will be the most profitable in the future, be- 
cause they can provide quick and efficient grain 
blending and classifying and can handle a cus- 
tomer’s distress grain. 

If your country elevator hasn’t such facilities, 
it is time to take that New Look and keep up 
with competition. All-steel, fire-safe, rot-and- 
vermin-proof Columbian Bolted Tanks are your 
best investment for faster, longer profit. They 
make it easy to conform to the stringent regu- 
lations of the new Federal Grain Sanitation 
Program. 


It costs you nothing to take a look at what Colum- 
bian Engineers can do for you in giving your Eleva- 
tor that profitable New Look. Why not write today? 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 
P. O. Box 4048-U. 


>, Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association. Member, American Dehydrators Association 


Kansas City, Mo. 





adaptable. Some feeds of this type 
have been formulated to contain as 
much as 25% of dehulled soybean 


TABLE NO. 1. EFFECT OF ADDITION OF 
SOYBEAN MILL FEED ON PROTEIN 
AND FIBER CONTENT OF 50% PROTEIN 
DEHULLED SOYBEAN OIL MEAL. 


tain very little oil—about 0.5% ether 


extractable material. 
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The Story of Dehulled 
Soybean Oil Meal 


Fifty percent protein meal is a third great development in the soy- 


bean industry that should result in increased feed usage. 


First two 


were the solvent extraction process and the introduction of toasting. 


By FRED H. HAFNER 


Director of Soybean Oil Meal Sales, Soybean 
Division, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEARLY 6% million tons of soy- 

bean oil meal were produced do- 
mestically during the crop year end- 
ed Sept. 30. 

Twenty-five years ago, production 
was practically nil. In the interim 
there were two outstanding develop- 
ments within the soybean industry 
that contributed measurably to the 
rapid expansion of production: (1) 
the introduction of the solvent ex- 
traction process in 1934 and (2) the 
introduction of toasting about 1938. 

Toasted extracted soybean oil 
meal, commonly referred to as 44% 
protein extracted soybean oil meal, 
began to be used widely by the feed 
industry in 1942 shortly after the 
start of World War II and is now rec- 
ognized by feed authorities every- 
where in the United States as an eco- 
nomical source of high quality pro- 
tein. 

Over 95% of the soybean oil meal 
produced is used in animal feeds of 
one kind or another. Nearly 5% mil- 
lion tons of soybean oil meal were 
fed to animals last year. 

Recently, another outstanding de- 
velopment was recorded which, like 
the previous two, should result in 
increased use of soybean oil meal in 
the feeds of the future. This latest 
development was the introduction of 
toasted dehulled extracted soybean 
oil meal, commonly referred to as 
50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal. This product, which has been 
on the market for abgut 10 years, has 
only recently come into its own as a 
result of the widespread publicity 
given to certain types of high energy, 
low fiber feeds for critical animals. 

Definition: The American Feed 
Control Officials have published an 
official definition for 50% protein 
dehulled soybean oil meal in their 
1956 manual. The definition is es- 
sentially as follows: 

“Dehulled Solvent Extracted Soy- 





bean Oil Meal is the product ob- 
tained after extracting most of the 
oil from dehulled soybeans by crack- 
ing, heating, flaking and use of 
solvents. 

“After extraction of the oil the 
product is cooked and ground. It 
shall not contain more than 3% 
crude fiber and shall be designated 
and sold according to its protein con- 
tent.” 


Specifications: Standard specifica- 
tions for 50% protein dehulled soy- 
bean oil meal are published in the 
1956 issue of the Trading Rules of 


, the National Soybean Processors As- 


sociation. They are as follows: 
Protein 20.00.20... ..........-.--.--+.- Minimum 50.0% 


5 ERE RIE ST ee a Minimum 0.5% 
Fiber . ......Maximum 3.0% 
NFE. ...... ssetseteeeesseeeeeeeee Minimum 27.0% 
Moisture (when shipped 

|. abel Same aap Maximum 12.0% 


Manufacture: The manufacture of 
50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal is a relatively simple process 
but involves the application of tech- 
nical know-how that oftimes is avail- 
able via the “experience route” only. 
To produce dehulled soybean oil 
meal one must merely remove the 
outer coating (hull) of the soybean 
and process the dehulled soybeans 
much in the same manner as one pro- 
ceeds to make 44% protein extracted 
soybean oil meal. But experience 
has taught us that there is far more 
to the process than meets the eye. 


Some of the problems encountered 
are: 


1—Soybeans won’t dehull: The hull 
adheres very closely to the meat or 
cotyledon portion of the soybean and 
resists removal. This necessitates a 
special tempering operation designed 
to create a moisture differential be- 
tween the meat and hull portions of 
the soybean so that the hull will 
“pop” when the whole soybean hits 
the cracking rolls. Unless this por- 
tion of the process is working 
smoothly the entire operation will 
fail. 


2—Soybeans not uniform in size: 


Soybeans vary in size to a far great- 
er extent than most people are 
aware. Small soybeans tend to 
“sneak” through the cracking rolls 
without releasing their hulls if the 
preponderance of soybeans passing 
through the rolls is large. If the 
percentage of small soybeans is rela- 
tively high, attempts to reduce the 
fiber content of the meal to 3% or 
less oftimes prove futile. In such in- 
stances the soybeans may have to be 
sized and only the larger soybeans 
used in the production of dehulled 
soybean oil meal. This would re- 
quire extra handling and storage 
charges that are not incurred in the 
production of 44% protein meal. 


3—Soybeans low in protein: Many 
of the soybeans that are produced 
are high in oil content and low in 
protein content. Removal of the en- 
tire hull from these soybeans usually 
yields a dehulled meal which con- 
forms to the fiber maximum (3%) 
but fails to meet the protein mini- 
mum (50%) at the 12% moisture 
level. This necessitates a reduction 
of the moisture content of the prod- 
uct and even then the protein guar- 
antee may not be met. To deliber- 
ately go into the market and buy 
high protein soybeans is unwise with 
oil selling at four times meal. There- 
fore, the only alternative for proc- 
essors with protein deficiency prob- 
lems is segregation of incoming soy- 
beans if segregated storage is avail- 
able. This can be a costly operation. 


4—Loss of oil-bearing material: In 
order to meet the fiber guarantee of 
3% maxium, a highly efficient de- 
hulling operation is necessary. Dur- 
ing the aspiration of the hulls from 
the cracked soybean meats, oil-bear- 
ing material in the form of cracked 
bean meats and pulverized cotyledon 
is carried over along with the hulls. 
Unless the major portion of this oil- 
bearing material is recovered, the 
efficiency of the dehulling operation 
is offset by loss of oil in the hull 
stream. Pure hulls themselves con- 
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tain very little oil—about 0.5% ether 
extractable material. 

To lick all these problems and 
turn out a really high quality 50% 
protein dehulled soybean oil meal 
requires an alert production crew 
plus investment in a lot of expen- 
sive equipment not required for pro- 
duction of 44% protein meal. 

There is one more problem the 
processor faces which is really a 
tough one—where to dispose of his 
soybean hulls! The soybean industry 
is well aware of this problem and 
realizes that the success of the de- 
hulled meal program is dependent 
upon the development of satisfac- 
tory markets for the hull portion of 
the soybeans. I am confident such 
markets do exist and that sizable 
tonnage outlets for this high fiber 
byproduct will be found soon. Mean- 
while soybean mill feed is being sold 
in competition with screenings and 
other high fiber products for use in 
range cattle and dairy cattle feeds. 
This use is likely to expand in time. 
Editor’s note: Soybean mill feed, by 
definition, consists of a mixture of 
soybean hulls and tailings from the 
mill in the manufacture of soybean 
oil meal. 

Availability: Up until 1954 there 
were only two or three processors 
offering 50% protein dehulled soy- 
bean oil meal. These were located 
east of the Mississippi River. During 
the past 2 years production has been 
expanded and at last count there 
were at least seven processors pro- 
ducing dehulled meal east of the Mis- 
sissippi and three processors west of 
the river. Additional processors will 
be in production by the end of the 
year. 

Properties: 50% protein dehulled 
soybean oil meal differs sufficiently 
from 44% protein extracted soybean 
oil meal to deserve recognition as an 
entirely new ingredient. The de- 
hulled product contains none of the 
harsh fibrous coating that is present 
in the 44% protein product. The full 
significance of this can be gathered 
from a study of the data presented in 
Table No. 1. This table shows that 
44% protein extracted soybean oil 
meal, containing a normal content of 
hulls as provided by nature, is a 
mixture of approximately 91% of 
dehulled meal and 9% of soybean 
hulls. 

Composition: A comparison of the 
analysis of 50% protein dehulled soy- 
bean oil meal and soybean hulls re- 
veals some outstanding differences: 


50% protein 
dehulled Soybean 
SBOM hulls 
Protein, % 50.0-52.0 8.0-10 
Fiber, % 2.5- 3.0 35.0-40.0 
Fat, % 10- 2.0 0.5- 1.0 


Soybean hulls are low in protein 
content. Moreover, the protein con- 
tained in the hulls is only partially 
available to non-ruminant animals 
in that it is closely associated with 
non-digestible fiber. The fiber por- 
tion of soybean hulls is principally 
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price support programs have im- 
portantly influenced the volume of 
production of sovheans. In the nact. 


TABLE NO. 1. EFFECT OF ADDITION OF 
SOYBEAN MILL FEED ON PROTEIN 
AND FIBER CONTENT OF 50% PROTEIN 
DEHULLED SOYBEAN OIL MEAL. 


mill feed Protein, Fiber, 

added o % 
None 50.0 25 

1 49.6 29 

2 49.2 3.3 
3 48.8 3.7 
+ 48.4 4.1 
5 48.0 4.5 
6 47.6 4.9 
7 47.2 5.3 
8 46.8 5.7 
*9 46.4 6.1 
10 46.0 6.5 
45. 6 6.9 
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The addition of each 1% of soybean mill 
feed decreases the proteii content ap- 
proximately 0.4% and increases the fiber 
content approximately 0.4%. 

* Approximate content of soybean mill 
feed in 44% protein extracted soybean oil 
meal, Analysis of meal product will vary 
depending on protein content of soybeans, 
moisture content of meal and oil content 
of meal. 


cellulose, pentosans and lignin. None 
of these can be utilized by chickens, 
turkeys, pigs or dogs. In fact, there 
is no nutritional justification for 
having soybean hulls present in the 
feeds for these critical animals. In 
some cases there is no economic 
justification for adding hulls per se 
or as a fraction of 44% protein ex- 
tracted soybean oil meal to certain 
types of animal feeds although this 
does not hold true for all poultry 
and livestock feeds at the current 
differential for 50% protein dehulled 
meal. 


Uses: The most prevalent use of 
50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal is in high quality feeds for 
broilers where performance is the 
criteria. In building feeds that are 
low in indigestible nutrients (crude 
fiber) and with an optimum caloria- 
protein (CP) ration, 50% protein de- 


hulled meal has proven to be highly 


adaptable. Some feeds of this type 
have been formulated to contain as 
much as 25% of dehulled soybean 
oil meal—but there is evidence that 
this percentage can be increased by 
supplementing the feed with methio- 
nine and replacing additional high 
cost animal and fish proteins. 

Other uses for 50% protein de- 
hulled soybean oil meal are in chick 
starters, turkey starters, feeds for 
caged layers, pig starters, dog foods 
and in some poultry growing mashes. 
In areas where freight rates are high, 
feed manufacturers are using the de- 
hulled product in ruminant feeds, 
preferring to pay freight on protein 
and buy fiber locally at substantial 
discounts. 

As availability of 50% protein de- 
hulled soybean oil meal is expanded 
and the differential over 44% pro- 
tein meal stabilized in the $8 to $10 
range, the use of this product in ani- 
mal feeds should also expand. 

Future aspects: The product known 
as 50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal is the near-ultimate in what 
the soybean industry can produce 
from soybeans in the way of a high 
quality vegetable protein. There are 
some further refinements of a me- 
chanical nature that can be made 
but they are minor—and vary by 
areas of usage. Supplementation of 
50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal with methionine yields a pro- 
tein of higher quality for critical ani- 
mals than the unsupplemental meal. 

Therefore, in the main, given un- 
limited funds to spend I feel the soy- 
bean industry would be hard put to 
develop a soybean oil meal of higher 
quality for use in critical feeds than 
the 50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal now available. 





developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity 
exceeds 4,000,000 tons per year 





that a substantial carryover will be 
developed. This may well be called 
9 surplus. As a result. or even in 
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480 for soybean oil is “good” but for 
soybeans, it is “bad.” 
Rational and reasonable arguments 











PROCESSING capacity of the nation has always more than kept pace with the rapid expansicn of the crop. 


Growth Problems of the 
Soybean Processing Industry 


PART II 
By T. A. HIERONYMUS 


A iate Prof Agricultural Marketing 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. At National Soybean Processors 
A ioti ! ting, Aug. 13, 1956, 
Urbana, Ill. 








Development of the processing in- 
dustry. The soybean processing in- 
dustry has expanded very rapidly 
since its beginning in the early 
1920’s. The quantities processed have 
been increased from an average of 
21 million bushels in 1936-37 to about 
280 million during the current year. 
It is very likely that this coming 
year it will be greater still. 


One very outstanding feature of 
the growth of the soybean processing 
industry is that, in spite of the rapid 
expansion of the soybean crop, the 
crushing capacity has always ex- 
ceeded the supplies of soybeans 
available for crushing. We must ex- 
pect that there will always be un- 
used capacity. It cannot be expected 
that soybean production will develop 
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Government, in supporting prices, regulating 


futures markets, and promoting exports, has 


a strong impact on soybean processors 


in a pattern that will coincide with 
crushing facilities. 

Precisely how many soybeans could 
be crushed in the year ahead if all 
facilities were taxed to the utmost 
is conjectural. But the amount is 
undoubtedly greater than the quan- 
tity that will be available. 

Adjustments of your industry to 
the increasing crop size have been 
complicated by a change in process. 
The standard method of soybean pro- 
cessing 20 years ago was the screw 
press or Expeller. A very high pro- 
portion of the crop is now processed 
by solvent extraction. The change 
from Expellers to solvent was not a 
substitution but was mainly an ad- 
dition to capacity. 

The development of the crushing 
industry has varied by areas. In 
1951-52, for example, the average 
quantity of soybeans processed per 
solvent mill in Illinois was 2.4 times 
as large as the Iowa average. Part 
of the difference is accounted for 
by uncertainty about the best solvent 
method, part by the nature of mar- 


Why Some Seed Tests Fail 


kets for meal, part by the density of 
soybean production, and part by pro- 
motion of particular types of busi- 
ness organization by institutions. 

Recent additions to crushing ca- 
pacity indicate that the most profit- 
able type is the relatively large mill. 
Smaller mills enjoy locational ad- 
vantages. 

Governmental problems. Some of 
the most severe problems confront- 
ing the industry as a whole are those 
involving the U.S. government. 
There are several ways in which 
government has importantly influ- 
enced the processing industry. 

During World War II and the sub- 
sequent Korean campaign price ceil- 
ings were imposed on soybeans and 
soybean products. These importantly 
affected profits. During the second 
of these experiences the ridiculous 
99.5% soybean meal formula feed 
came into being. It seems worthwhile 
to recall this as an example of how 
much like “Alice in Wonderland” 
government can become. 

As was noted earlier, government 
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price support programs have im- 
portantly influenced the volume of 
production of soybeans. In the past, 
the effect of these programs has been 
to increase production. The effects 
may not be so fortunate in the future. 


Low Parity 


Soybeans were not grown commer- 
cially during the base period of 1909- 
1914. They were spliced into the 
parity system on the basis of their 
1935 price. The result was a rela- 
tively low parity price for soybeans. 
Also, soybeans were not supported at 
the 90% level as early as were other 
crops. These discriminations against 
soybeans kept restrictions off of pro- 
duction and have permitted expan- 
sion of the industry. 

In 1954 the entire soybean indus- 
try, including growers and farm or- 
ganizations, promoted a reduction in 
support prices. Had support prices 
for soybeans been comparable with 
those for other crops we would likely 
now have production restrictions. 
The reduction in supports was a 
truly remarkable bit of foresight. 

I have not been able to find any- 
one in the industry who claims credit 
for the increase in the level of sup- 
port on the 1956 crop. Several peo- 
ple have modestly declined. 

The federal government plays an 
important role in the regulation of 
future markets. In 1953 speculative 
limits were imposed on trading and 
positions in soybean oil, cottonseed 
oil, and lard. These were later sus- 
pended. Their suspension appears 
to have been desirable from a pro- 
cessor point of view as well as the 
good of the market generally. There 
has been consideration of legislation 
that would affect designation of de- 
livery points on soybean futures con- 
tracts. Such legislation would affect 
the soybean processing industry and 
presents a governmental problem 
with which the industry must 
reckon. 

In the year ending June 30, 1956, 
edible vegetable oils included in 
agreements negotiated under Title I, 
Public Law 480, amounted to 730 
million pounds. This particular pro- 
gram has had an important effect on 
soybean oil and accordingly on the 
soybean processing industry. 

From January through June of this 
year, $801 million of farm commodi- 
ties were sold for $538 million worth 
of foreign currencies. Of this total, 
$273 million will be loaned to for- 
eign countries for economic develop- 
ment, $158 million will be used to 
pay American expenses abroad, $87 
million will be contributed to “com- 
mon defense,” and the balance will 
be used to develop markets for U.S. 
farm produce, purchases of strategic 
materials, and educational ex- 
changes. 

There is a record soybean crop in 
sight. The support is higher than last 
year. There is at least a possibility 
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that a substantial carryover will be 
developed. This may well be called 
a surplus. As a result, or even in 
anticipation of a surplus, soybeans 
and soybean meal may be placed 
under Public Law 480. 

If soybean processors take a short- 
run view of these several areas of 
problems of government, “good” and 
“bad” judgments can be made. It is 
“good” that support programs have 
promoted the production of soy- 
beans, but “bad” if such programs 
restrict production. Elimination of 
regulation of soybean oil trading is 
“good” but failure to regulate de- 
livery points is “bad.” Public Law 


Less Heart Disease 


RESEARCH conducted by Dr. F. A. 
Kummerow of the department of 
food technology, University of Illi- 
nois, indicates that people who eat 
ample amounts of meat, milk, eggs 
and other high-protein foods are less 
likely to suffer from heart disease. 

Dr. Kummerow reported his find- 
ings at the fall meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists’ Society in Chicago. 

Many medical authorities believe 
that there is a relationship between 
the amount of cholesterol in the 
blood and the occurrence of athero- 
sclerosis. A high level of cholesterol 
in the blood stream is thought to be 
potentially dangerous, a warning sig- 
nal of atherosclerosis. 

Dr. Kummerow states that his 
findings indicate that it is the in- 
creased intake of protein, rather than 
the decreased intake of dietary fat 
and cholesterol, that reduces the level 
of blood cholesterol. His research 


480 for soybean oil is “good” but for 
soybeans, it is “bad.” 

Rational and reasonable arguments 
can be developed for these several 
points of view. The fundamental 
contradictions involved are obvious. 
It is important that the soybean pro- 
cessing industry deve’ = a consistent 
attitude toward gove ament. I doubt 
that governmental interference can 
be had when it is desired and 
avoided when it is not desired. The 
soybean industry has a great growth 
potential that is apt to be stifled if 
government comes to play an in- 
creasing role. 

(To be continued) 


on Protein Foods? 


also shows that when adequate pro- 
tein is present, foods containing fat 
and cholesterol—such as butter, lard, 
animal fats, etc—may be included 
in the diet even in large amounts 
with no harmful effects on the blood 
cholesterol level. 

Dr. Kumimerow emphasized that 
protein-rich foods such as meat, 
milk, and eggs may be vital in com- 
batting and preventing heart disease. 
He warned a low-protein, high car- 
bohydrate diet could lead to higher 
blood cholesterol and eventually 
atherosclerosis. 

One of the key findings of Dr. 
Kummerow’s research was that when 
carbohydrate was replaced by either 
dietary fat or protein, the cholesterol 
level was reduced in the blood. 

Dr. Kummerow said that the saf- 
est, most healthful diet is one high 
in protein, moderate in fat, and low 
in carbohydrate. 
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Why Some Seed Tests Fail 


"OME PERSONS who have tested 

their soybean seed at home or at 
their local high school then sent it 
to a state testing laboratory for a 
germination test have asked why 
the state test resu!t is sometimes 10 
to 20% lower. 

The answer is that we cannot ex- 
pect similar test results unless all 
persons making seed tests follow of- 
ficial recognized procedures for test- 
ing seed, according to L. E. Everson 
of the Iowa State College Seed Test- 
ing Laboratory. The Association of 
Official Seed Analysts’ “Rules for 
Seed Testing” and the Federal Seed 
Act “Rules for Seed Testing” (essen- 
tially the same) outline officially 
recognized procedures, says Everson. 

There are two serious errors the 
untrained seed analyst may commit 
in making a germination test on a 
sample of soybeans, he points out. 
First, in making a germination test 
the analyst must choose the seeds he 
expects to plant. This is known as 
“preparing the pure seed sample.” 

Even though the seed is badly 
broken (due to combining or clean- 
ing) it is possible for the analyst to 
get 100% germination if he chooses 
only perfect nondamaged seeds. Such 
a test would obviously be unfair to 
the buyer since he plants broken 
with unbroken seeds. 


The rules specify that broken seeds 
which are half or less than half the 
size of the original seeds shall be 
classed as inert material. Damaged 
seeds, larger than half, are classed as 
pure seed. The Iowa State College 
Seed Laboratory has re-examined 
several samples on which the grower 
claimed he had obtained consider- 
ably higher results. Most of them had 
a high percentage of broken seeds 
which were larger than half. Most of 
these damaged seeds do not germi- 
nate, or if they do, they produce only 
abnormal seedlings. 

The second likely error is in classi- 
fying seedlings. The rules specify that 
only normal seedlings shall be count- 
ed as having germinated. A normal 
seedling is one which has a healthy 
root and a healthy leaf system. 

The untrained analyst is likely to 
count seedling emergence rather than 
the number of normal seedlings. Such 
a count would include abnormal as 
well as normal seedlings, Everson 
warns. Most or all abnormal seed- 
lings die even under the most favor- 
able field conditions. Even some of 
the normal seedlings die under field 
conditions. Since seed tests are made 
under the most favorable laboratory 
conditions, it would certainly be un- 
fair to count these abnormal worth- 
less seedlings as having germinated. 

The seed test must be an honest 
evaluation of the ability of seed to 
produce healthy plants. It must be 
fair to the buyer as well as the seller. 
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beans deserve preference by the 
Japanese consumers over American 


Seedling emergence is not a measure 
of the ability of seeds to produce 
healthy seedlings. Whether you are 
the buyer or the seller, be certain 
that the seed test is made by a 
trained analyst. 


Feed Supplies Larger 


HIGH PROTEIN feed supplies for 
the 1956-57 feeding year are about 
10% larger than actual consumption 
last year, but a heavier rate of feed- 
ing this year will use up the supply, 
according to the findings of the col- 
lege feed survey committee spon- 
sored by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Most of the increase in high-pro- 
tein feed supplies comes from the 
record 1956 soybean crop. The sup- 


plies of oilseed meals available this’ 


year are estimated at 10.6 million 
tons as against 9.2 million tons fed 
during 1955-56. Little change from 
last year is expected in the amounts 
available of other high-protein feeds, 
according to the committee. 

Total supplies of grains and 
byproducts available for feed in 
1956-57 are estimated at 152 million 
tons, compared with a total need 
of 123 million tons. But the excess 
is almost entirely in grains and low 
protein feeds, states the report. The 
experts anticipate heavier feeding 
of high-protein feeds, especially soy- 
bean oil meal, which will use up the 
larger supply of these feeds. 

The college men expect an end- 
of-the-season carryover of 20 million 
bushels of soybeans and some re- 
duction in the use of urea for feed- 
ing cattle next year. 

They see small decreases in num- 
bers of hogs and chickens to be 
raised, increases in broilers and tur- 
keys, and little or no change in 
laying flocks, dairy and beef cattle 
in prospect for the coming feed year. 

The committee has been conduct- 
ing similar studies every year since 
1941. Their forecasts of numbers of 
livestock and poultry and the feed 
use balanced against feed supplies 
have been extremely accurate. The 
24 members of this group of college 
livestock men, poultrymen and econ- 
omists were selected to represent 
geographically every major feeding 
section of the United States. 


Gives Association Pat 


Bill Terpstra in lowa Farm Bureau 
Spokesman: I want to give the Soy- 
bean Association a pat on the back 
for trying to do something for them- 
selves. Soybeans are one farm com- 
modity that is staying out of trouble 
as far as price is concerned and they 
are trying to do more promoting on 
foreign sales and trade. 


contract basis commencing in 1955 
to be exchanged with import of 


Staley Queen 





Ruth Halliburton holds the 50 roses 
that symbolize the 50th anniversary 
of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
of which she has been selected queen. 
Among Ruth’s prizes will be a trip to 
New York. With her is E. E. Rhodes, 
manager of the soybean division, who 
presented Ruth with the bouquet. 
Ruth has been in the meal sales de- 
partment of the soybean division for 
the past 3 years. The Staley Co. 
celebrated its anniversary a few 
weeks ago. 


Warns Shippers 


SOYBEAN shippers in the Delaware- 
Maryland-Virginia area have been 
warned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to make sure the cars they ship 
do not contain large quantities of 
foreign material, according to re- 
ports. 


A letter from the railroad to ship- 
pers in the area pointed out that 
in recent years many cars have ar- 
rived in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
containing excessive quantities of 
pods, stems, and even sand, stones 
or pebbles. 

If it is found that any shipper 
is loading beans of inferior quality, 
especially from a foreign material 
standpoint, export permits will not 
be issued for cars from that shipper 
for the balance of the season, the 
letter stated. 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 
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China to Grow More 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute, Japan 


SINCE the visit by Volorus S. Hou- 
gen, marketing specialist, FAS, in 
September and Gwynn Garnett, ad- 
ministrator, FAS, who is now in 
Tokyo, an overall review has been 
- made as to the 
achievements of 
the Japanese-Am- 
erican Soybean In- 
stitute and plans 
for future opera- 
tion drafted. A 
copy of the report 
has been handed 
over to Mr. Gar- 
nett and a copy 
sent to the Am- 
' erican Soy bean 
Association. 





S. Hayashi 


In the meeting which we had on 
Nov. 14 with Mr. Garnett, Mr. Ter- 
mohlen, agricultural attache, and 
Mr. Akers together with the mem- 
bers of the Japanese-American Soy- 
bean Institute a question was asked 
by Mr. Garnett as to whether con- 
tinuation of the development project 
in Japan would be necessary from 
the viewpoint of Japanese consum- 
ers, also what could be expected 
from the activities of this Institute. 
All members expressed their opin- 
ions that the activities of the Jap- 
anese-American Soybean Institute 
have been valuable to the various 
industries and that continuation of 
the market development project by 
the Institute will become more 
necessary than it has been so far. 


Mitsuo Hirano, the president of the 
Oil and Fat Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, explained the circumstances 
that have led to the improvement 
of the quality of U. S. soybeans 
Japan has been receiving since his 
visit to the States a few years ago, 
when he strenuously negotiated with 
the government as well as with the 
trade groups in the States to set 
the basis of quality of soybean ship- 
ments to Japan. 


Quality Better 


The quality of beans arriving in 
Japan, especially since the new grad- 
ing standards came into effect on 
Sept. 1, 1955, has been rather satis- 
factory. The achievement of this 
status is due, Mr. Hirano emphasized, 
not only to his endeavors during his 
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visit but undoubtedly more to the 
work actually carried out by the 
Institute since its establishment. 

The checking of the quality of 
shipments arriving from the States 
and also those from Communist 
China is very important, not only 
to keep up the quality of U. S. beans 
but also to further improve to such 
an extent that U. S. beans become 
suitable for food manufacture in the 
same way as the domestic and Chi- 
nese beans are used. 

In a way of replying to Mr. Gar- 
nett’s question the writer, in a brief 
statement, emphasized, “What will 
happen if there will be no facilities 
such as the Japanese-American Soy- 
bean Institute in Japan?” 

Because of the existence of the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tute much necessary work has been 
accomplished so far and plans for 
promotion could be made in the fu- 
ture. The recent news that Com- 


Soybeans 


The Japanese-American Soybean 
Institute is the operating agency for 
the market development project in 
Japan that is being conducted by 
the American Soybean Association 
and utilizing P. L. 480 funds. 


munist China has extended an in- 
vitation to the Japanese soybean 
industry to send a visiting team 
to Peking at the expense of the 
Communist government speaks 
plainly that Communist China is 
endeavoring to induce Japan to buy 
more Chinese soybeans. 

Should there be no research and 
promotion work made for U. S. soy- 
beans who could deny the possibility 
that the Japanese market for soy- 
beans will be for the greater part 
taken care of by Communist China? 
From various angles it can be said 
at this very moment that Chinese 
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beans deserve preference by the 
Japanese consumers over American 
beans. It should be the work of 
this Institute to make a thorough 
research on the Japanese situation 
for the ultimate aim to improve the 
quality and perhaps other trade 
terms so as to maintain a steady 
flow of U. S. soybeans into the Jap- 
anese market, not at the present 
level but higher. 

Mr. Termohlen stressed the neces- 
sity of exchanging more informa- 
tion on soybeans and further that 
this sort of work is definitely more 
effectively carried out by business- 
men rather than government offi- 
cials. 


Chinese Soybeans 

The following is the report col- 
lected by this Institute directly 
through a reporter who went to 
Peking and returned recently. The 
quantity of this year’s soybean crop 
available for export to Japan is 
approximately 200,000 tons (7.35 bil- 
lion bushels), It is noteworthy that 
the Chinese government’ export 
agency is prepared to compete with 
American beans in all respects. The 
status of export to various countries 
1s: 

1—Soviet Russia 

2—Eastern satellite countries 

3—Japan 

4—Hongkong 

5—Macao 

6—Singapore 

7—Malay 

8—England 

9—France 

10—Holland 

11—Denmark 

12—Finland 

Quantity to Soviet Russia and the 
Eastern satellite countries combined 
is more than 50% of the total ex- 
port, although the exact figure is 
not being disclosed. 

Among exports to the various cap- 
italist countries Japan took over 
60%. The total quantity exported to 
the capitalist countries during Oct- 
tober to December 1955 is approxi- 
mately 45,000 tons out of which 
Japan took 48%, Europe 44%, Hong- 
kong and Malay 8%. From April to 
June 1956: quantity unknown; how- 
ever, Japan took 92.7%. 


Production of soybeans in Com- 
munist China is (in tons): 

1949 1952 1953 1954 
5,086,000 9,519,000 9,931,000 9,080,000 
1955 
9,121,000 
The 1956 crop is estimated at about 

9,500,000 to 9,600,000 tons. 
Northern Manchuria shows a small 
loss because of flood, but due to 
yield per acre being larger than last 
year and due to increase in the 
Mukden area, the total crop is 
thought larger than that of last 
year. The second 5-year plan start- 
ing in 1957 includes production of 
soybeans in 1962 of 12,500,000 tons. 
Export to the Soviet Union and 
its satellite countries is on a 3-year 


on 


contract basis commencing in 1955 
to be exchanged with import of 
various construction materials. 


Chinese Contract 

As of Nov. 12, the approximate 
quantity of Chinese beans purchased 
by the various Japanese importers 
for shipment November/December 
is 19,700 tons at £39/10/0 and 7,300 
tons same shipment at £43/0/0, the 
latter corresponding to $127 C & F 
(delivered) Japan making a total 
of 27,000 tons. 


On Nov. 13 a firm offer was re- 
ceived at £44/0/0 for a quantity re- 
portedly around 3,000 tons. At this 
price, however, very little interest 
is shown by the Japanese importers. 
Although it was first reported that 
China may not be willing to offer 
more than 30,000 tons for shipment 
during this year, it now seems that 
at the price of £44/0/0 they are will- 
ing to offer any quantity. 


Why Illinois Grows 


The Most Soybeans 


ILLINOIS farmers harvested about 
28% of the soybeans grown in the 
United States this year. Production 
of about 136 million bushels is more 
than double that of the next highest 
state, Minnesota, with 56 million 
bushels. 


Why this big lead by Illinois over 
all other states? It’s due to a com- 
bination of reasons, believes T. A. 
Hieronymus, University of Illinois 
agricultural economist. First of all, 
the climate and soils are favorable 
for growing soybeans. Research at 
the University of Illinois dating back 
to 1896 has proved this to be true. 

Continued investigation has de- 
veloped new varieties with higher 
yields and more oil. Feeding tests 
have shown the value of soybean 
meal in livestock feeding. The U.S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory was 
established at the University in 
1936. 


As more farmers began to grow 
soybeans, processing plants were 
built that furnished a close and de- 
pendable market. This further en- 
couraged production, and Illinois has 
also become the leading state in soy- 
bean processing. 

Hieronymus estimates that the to- 
tal value of the 1956 soybean crop 
to Illinois farmers will be over $300 
million. It will be the fourth largest 
source of cash income, being ex- 


ceeded only by hogs, cattle and 
calves, and corn. 

Nationally, soybeans made up 
2.6% of all cash farm income in 


1955. For Illinois farmers, soybeans 
produced 11.6% of all cash farm 
income. 

Illinois counties leading in soy- 
bean production are Champaign, 
Vermilion, Iroquois, Sangamon and 
Christian. 


A Comment on the Soybean Crop 





Houston Important 


Oil Terminal 


FACILITIES of the storage terminal 
of the Hess Terminal Corp. on the 
Houston Ship Channel at Galena 
Park, Tex., which handled over 360 
million pounds of oil for export ship- 
ment while Commodity Credit Corp. 
was disposing of its stocks of cotton- 
seed oil, are shown above. 


During the past 12 months the firm 
has handled an even greater quantity 
of soybean and cottonseed oils for 
the account of independent buyers 
and exporters of vegetable oils, ac- 
cording to H. W. McCollum, vice 
president. 


Capacity of the terminal is 4 mil- 
lion barrels, and tanks range in size 
from 800 to 25,000 tons capacity. 
“Our facilities can adequately han- 
dle 150 truckloads of oil per day and 
250 tankcars per day,” states Mr. Mc- 
Collum. “We can handle two large 
ships at a time and up to five barges 
at a time. 


“We have drumming facilities for 
handling all types of liquids and spe- 
cialize in the drumming of vegetable 
oils, and our drumming capacity is 
5,000 drums per day. 

“In view of our expansion pro- 
gram and the fact that we have 200 
acres on which to expand, we can 
readily take care of any size require- 
ments of the vegetable oil industry.” 


The Hess terminal is located 45 
miles up the Houston deep water 
ship channel, with a turning basin 
less than 100 yards from its docks. 
The spot is strategic for truck and 
rail transportation. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


Cover picture shows soybean oil 
being pumped from storage tanks a 
short distance away from the water- 
front to the Hess drum filling 
facility. 

Drums are being filled, weighed, 
stencilled and numbered at the rate 
of six per minute and then are con- 
veyed from the drum filling dock to 
a barge for movement alongside ship 
at the Port of Houston. 

The Hess installation has handled 
many large orders for soybean, cot- 
tonseed and peanut oils. 
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CROP REPORT 


Prospects Declined in October 


LATE SEASON drouth reduced soy- 
bean prospects as of Nov. 1 from a 
month earlier, according to U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s crop re- 
porting board. 

Nov. 1 indications pointed to a 
crop of 457 million bushels, off near- 
ly 13 millions from October, but still 
nearly one-fourth larger than the 
previous record production of 371 
million bushels in 1955. 

The indicated yield of 21.8 bush- 
els per acre was exceeded only by 
the record yield of 22.3 bushels per 
acre in 1949. This compares with 19.9 
bushels last year and the average of 
20 bushels per acre. 

Extremely dry weather in Sep- 
tember and October over much of 
the main soybean area dropped soy- 
bean prospects from earlier expecta- 
tions. The dry conditions caused 
heavier than usual harvesting losses, 
also beans were smaller with fewer 
beans per pod. Moisture content of 
the beans was extremely low. 

Harvesting was nearly complete 
in all the major states by Nov. 1. In 
Illinois, harvesting was largely over 
by Oct. 1 and no change was indi- 
cated in the record yield in that 
state. Indiana showed only a slight 
drop of one-half bushel. 

The other heavy producing Mid- 


western states, where harvesting was 
later than in Illinois, indicated con- 
siderably lower yields than a month 
earlier. Ohio, Iowa and Minnesota 
reported a decline of 1 bushel per 
acre while Missouri, where the 
drouth did more damage than ex- 
pected, was down 2 bushels from 
Oct, 1. 

Reports from Soybean Digest crop 
reporters and other sources: 


Arkansas. Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart (11-17): 
Crop 90% harvested; 3 bushels per 


acre better yield than 1955. Most 
varieties good quality except for 
those Lee soybeans that have had 
occasional rains after they were 
ready for harvest. Little drouth 
damage on late soybeans planted 
after oats where irrigation was not 
available. Ample boxcars and stor- 
age facilities. Present Gulf strike 
hindering shipments for export. 
Farmers holding 50% of crop. Talk- 
ing $2.50 per bushel farmer price. 
Believe they would sell for less. 

L. M. Humphrey, R. L. Dortch 
Seed Farms, Scott: Total yield 20% 
to 25% greater than 1955. Some 
yields in area very good, as high 
as 50 bushels per acre or more. Gen- 
eral quality satisfactory, off a little 


SOYBEANS FOR BEANS 
November 1956 report, crop reporting board, AMS, USDA 








Yield per acre 
Average Preliminary 
State 1945-54 1955 1956 
Bushels 

NEY, 16.0 16.0 17.5 
N. J. 19.1 19.0 25.0 
Pa. 16.9 20.0 22.0 
Ohio 20.8 24.5 24.0 
Ind. 21.6 21.5 24.5 
I. 22.6 22.5 28.5 
Mich. 19.0 22.0 22.0 
Wis. 14.0 12.5 155 
Minn 17.6 19.5 20.0 
lowa 21.8 19.5 19.5 
Mo. 17.6 17.5 20.0 
N. Dak 12.2 15.0 13.5 
S. Dak 15.0 FES 12.0 
Nebr. 21.1 10.5 11.0 
Kans 11.7 10.0 9.0 
Del. 15.0 20.0 23.0 
Md. 16.3 20.0 23.0 
Va. 16.6 20.0 22.0 
N.C. 15.2 15.5 21.0 
> S 10.4 14.5 11.0 
Ga. 9.8 12.0 12.5 
Fla. 17.8 22.0 22.0 
Ky. 17.0 18.0 21.0 
Tenn. 7S 18.0 17.5 
Ala. 17.7 23.0 21.0 
Miss. 15.0 19.0 14.0 
Ark. 16.8 18.0 19.0 
La. 15.4 22.0 17.0 
Okla. 10.1 1.5 7.0 
Tex. ‘13.5 13.0 20.0 
v.35. 20.0 19.9 21.8 


? Short-time average 
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partly on the actual extent of the de- 
cline in production. Also, a con- 


Production 





Average Preliminary 
1945-54 1955 1956 
1,000 bushel 
96 80 88 
386 684 1,000 
400 440 506 
20,808 29,228 31,224 
34,809 43,838 53,214 
83,096 98,325 135,632 
1,897 3,036 3,960 
558 975 1,302 
18,961 43,934 53,120 
37,202 43,582 51,500 
20,616 33,950 41,000 
273 1,200 1,796 
971 2,794 2,772 
1,297 1,890 2,035 
3,859 3,350 3,132 
914 2,100 3,105 
1,235 3,100 4,853 
2,250 4,020 5,214 
4,049 5,068 8,316 
710 2,740 2,596 
242 684 812 
*206 792 946 
1,906 2,412 2,730 
2,737 4,500 4,725 
1,128 2,162 1,995 
3,907 11,894 10,514 
8,226 21,906 26,866 
618 1,936 2,023 
354 460 238 
5 26 180 
253,653 371,106 457,394 


since rains in early November. Some 
hot spots in non-irrigated fields. 

Indiana. Chester B. Biddle, Rem- 
ington: Only difficulty encountered 
has been amount of cracked beans. 
Small pieces of beans very high 
this year because of dry conditions. 
* Iowa. F. E. Hunt, Adair: About 
half of bean acreage in this area 
was cut as hay and market beans 
were small for crushing. 

Kentucky. State Crop Reporting 
Service: Harvest of late varieties of 
soybeans turned out better than ex- 
pected, even though the extended 
dry weather reduced the potential 
yield. Average of 21 bushels per 
acre a record high. 

David Frymire, Ohio Valley Soy- 
bean Cooperative, Henderson: Total 
yield up 10-12%. Feel USDA Nov. 
1 report a little high. Quality gen- 
erally very good. Surprised at low 
oil content in late beans. Farmers 
holding 70% of crop. Some willing 
to sell if market begins to drop. 

Minnesota. D. W. Moebius, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis: Oil 
content of Minnesota beans very dis- 
appointing—16-18%. Lots of corn in 
beans. Many sample grade cars and 
trucks because of foreign material. 

New Jersey. State Crop Reporting 
Service: Harvesting made good prog- 
ress until the widespread heavy rains 
of Oct. 22 and 23. These rains were 
followed by cloudy weather and 
beans did not dry sufficiently to per- 
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A Comment on the Soybean Crop 


W. E. Huge, vice president, Central Soya Co., Inc., 
“We believe it is significant that a major agricul- 


Wayne, Ind.: 


Fort 


tural crop has never in history experienced such a rapid expan- 
sion as that recorded by soybeans, and at the same time avoided 


serious price problems. 


“Even though the current crop exceeds the 1953 crop by 
more than 50%, producers shortly after harvest were able to 
realize in the market place a price above the loan level. 

“Surely an important part of the credit must go to a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which appears to have an excellent knowl- 
edge of the circumstances associated with the marketing of the 


soybean crop. 


“Promotion of soybean oil exports under P. L. 480 has been 
directly reflected in the market price of soybeans, and at the 
same time provided ample supplies of low cost protein to feeders. 

“With the free market price substantially above loan levels 
in all areas, there should be little reason for investment of tax- 
payers’ money in soybean ownership.” 


mit much combining late in the 
month. Production at record levels. 

North Carolina. George E. Spain, 
State College, Raleigh (11-17): About 
50% of North Carolina crop har- 
vested. Total crop approximately 8 
million bushels compared with 5 
million in 1955. Some damage in 
Tidewater area as result of heavy 
rains and 3 weeks of cloudy, mild 
weather with high humidities. Farm- 
ers will sell crop as fast as they can 
move it. 

South Carolina. State Crop Re- 
porting Service: Heavy insect infes- 
tation and dry weather July 15 to 
mid-September reduced crop pros- 
pects. 

H. W. Perrow, Cameron: Big acre- 
age of Lee beans in our county very 


poor. Did not make growth. J. E. W. 
45 and C. N. S. 24 stood the drouth 
lots better. 

Virginia. State Crop Reporting 
Service: Soybeans sprouted in some 
fields and there will be some loss 
of quantity and considerable dam- 
age to quality. 

Ontario. Gilles De Putter, Appin: 
Estimate 14% increase in acreage 
over 1955 in zone 3, Middlesex 
County. Corresponding decrease in 
yield per acre. Some frost damage. 
Certain percentage of small, unde- 
veloped green beans. As close as I 
can guess it, one-third of crop sold, 
a third in storage and a third in 
farmers’ possession. Regardless of 
present fair prices, most of these 
beans will be hard to move. 


1956 Crop Sets 
Third Successive 
World Record 


WORLD production of soybeans in 
1956 is estimated by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service at an all-time 
high of 854 million bushels. This vol- 
ume of output would exceed the pre- 
vious record crop produced in 1955 
by over 10% and the prewar average 
by 84%. 


The increase of almost 100 million 
bushels from 1955 in the United 
States is partially offset by the re- 
duction that is believed to have oc- 
curred in China-Manchuria and in 
most of the other producing areas of 
the world. 


While world supplies of soybeans 
for the 1956-57 marketing year (be- 
ginning Oct. 1) are at a record high, 
world demand for soybeans, soybean 
oil and oilseed cake and meal con- 
tinues strong. U. S. exports of beans 
and oil, bean equivalent basis, in the 
1955-56 marketing year reached an 
all-time high, surpassing shipments 
of 1954-55 by almost 85%, and ex- 
ports from the new crop are expected 
to continue heavy. 


Northbound movement of Chinese 
soybeans through the Suez Canal 
during the first 6 months of 1956 
were 18% greater than in the com- 
parable period of 1955. Prospects for 
Chinese exports of soybeans in 1956- 
57 are problematical and depend 





SOYBEANS: ACREAGE, YIELD PER ACRE AND PRODUCTION IN acinomae AND THE WORLD, AVERAGES 1935-39 AND 1945-49, ANNUAL 





Acreage? Yield per acre Production 
Average Average Avera 
Continent and country 1935-39 1945-49 1954 1955 19563 1935-39 1945-49 1954 195519563 1935-39 1945-49 . aret 1955 19563 
_ acres R — J iu. 

NORTH AMERICA 

AID cocci gcestctecionns A 10 73 254 214 228 21.3 205 19.5 264 21.8 4 207 1,491 953 650 4,980 

United States5 ...... 3,042 10,649 16,971 18,668 20,953 18.5 19.6 20.1 19.9 22.4 56,167 208,885 341" 565 377 ‘106 470,064 
EUROPE 

Italy .... eo 1 1 ee PR AS 98 ae) 4 1 74 24 14 a 

Yugoslavia ........ 5 15 3 7 6 149 10.1 15.0 18.0 15.0 7) 155 48 123 90 

Other Europe .......... 95 70 95 95 100 ste Sei feos sans ens 1,065 455 535 565 555 
U.S.S.R. (Europe 

and Asia) .............. 7 607 _ _ _ _— —_ nee _— aves ieee 7 5,805 _ — —- — 
ASIA 

Ci, nee area aca Bee 4 12 12 17 290: 109 Ve 3129 49 * 37 154 147 257 

China ... ... 12,411 11,256 — — —- 1467 1469 — _ — 207,666 190,248 §180,000) 533. 000 8325,000 

Manchuria - . 8,992 4 7,048 — _ —_ 16.8 145 — ~ nee 151,294 4116,475 8140,000/ : ¢ 

Indonesia .............3 889 7 872 1,298 1,285 1,359 Oo 2 13 S23 103 © 9731.7 “37a 14,712 12,642 13,962 

Japan ... <acaene 797 587 1,082 953 948 15.6 12.2 12.8 19.46 17.0 12,338 7,178 13,816 18,632 16,094 

Korea!° _. 4 1,921 583 637 664 664 ee) 85° 92 Ce OF 17,654 4,978 5,890 5,464 5,775 

Taiwan (Formosa) - ie 17 32 85 — 8.9 9.4 — 10.4 — 4 151 297 746 887 1,032 

Thailand pe 15 4 17 _ _ —_ 15.4 10.1 —_ — — 4 232 4 167 790 829 845 
SOUTH AMERICA | 

| RE -— 23 168 167 161 — 19.0 256 248 23.4 —_— 446 4,311 4,137 4,042 
AFRICA 

EET —- 3 a — oe _— — ies sai vos — 4 35 11 353 11 372 11! 560 

Union of 

South Africa ...... — 4 10 oo —_— _ os 52 — — _— — 4 54 — _ _ 

Total excluding 

“Other Europe,’ 

U.S.S.R., Chinese 

Mainlane and 

North Korea .......... 5,670 12,940 20,685 22,250 24,630 — — — —_ —_ 87,185 234,140 388,290 420,975 518,670 
World total!2 _... 29,000 32,650 42,720 44, 285 49,170 _ — 463,720 551,280 718,195 765,910 853,595 


1 Years shown refer ‘to years of harvest. Southern Hemisphere crops which cre © harvested in n the early part ‘of the year are combined with those of the 
Northern Hemisphere harvested the latter part of the same year. 2? Figures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. *% Preliminary. * Average of less 
than 5 years. ® Acreage harvested for beans. ® Less than 500 acres. 7 One year only. 8 Unofficial estimate. ® Java and Madura only. 1° Beginning 
with 1948 figures represent South Korea only. 11 Exports. Local consumption is small. 12 Includes estimates for the above countries for which data 
are not available and for minor producing countries. Foreign Agricultural Service. Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign 
governments, reports of agricultural attaches and other U. S. representatives abroad, results of office research, or other information. Prewar estimates 
for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform to present boundaries, except as noted. 
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partly on the actual extent of the de- 
cline in production. Also, a con- 
tinued shortage of vegtable oils is 
reported in China. However, Chinese 
exports of a commodity are often 
based on foreign exchange require- 
ments, political considerations, bar- 
ter deals, and other factors not con- 
nected with the domestic supply and 
demand situation for the commodity 
in question. 


The first forecast of Canadian pro- 
duction places the harvest at 4,980,000 
bushels,.a decline of 12% from the 
record 5,650,000 bushels produced in 
1955 but 77% above the 10-year 
(1945-54) average of 2.8 million bush- 
els. Soybean acreage increased 7% 
but unfavorable weather reduced the 
yield to 21.8 bushels compared with 
the all-time high of 26.4 bushels in 
1955. 


Soybean production in China-Man- 
churia probably failed to reach the 
1955 outturn, which is unofficially 
estimated at 335 million bushels. 
Acreage reportedly increased in 
North Manchuria but this increase is 
believed to have been largely nulli- 
fied by heavy floods which are said 
to have inflicted the most severe 
damage in the major soybean areas. 

Also, while special emphasis re- 
portedly was placed on the produc- 
tion of grains (which in China in- 
clude soybeans) by government plan- 
ners at the time of planting, higher 
net returns from some cereals and 
cotton may have caused some shift- 
ing of acreage away from soybeans. 


Japan’s crop is estimated at 16 
million bushels, a decrease of 14% 
from the near-record 18 million har- 
vested last year. Acreage increased 
somewhat in Hokkaido, the major 
producing area, but growing condi- 
tions were extremely poor owing to 
below-normal temperatures. In other 
areas of Japan, growth of the crop 
was near normal but acreage de- 
creased. 


Soybean production in Indonesia 
increased 10% to almost 14 million 
bushels in 1956. Larger crops also 
were reported for Korea, Taiwan and 
Thailand. 


In Brazil, production—estimated at 
4 million bushels—was down slightly 
from 1955. Production in the next 
few years is expected to increase 
considerably as solvent extraction 
plants become available and mech- 
anization increases. 


Soybean output in Africa is rela- 
tively insignificant. Nigeria is the 
leading producer but small quantities 
also are grown in British East Africa, 
the Belgian Congo and the Union of 
South Africa. As only small quanti- 
ties are consumed locally in Nigeria, 
exports are a reliable measure of 
production. Exports in 1956 are ex- 
pected to approximate 560,000 bush- 
els or 50% more than in 1955. 
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1956 Soybean Crop Summary 


(Based on reports of Soybean Digest crop correspondents) 


Total yield 

compared oil Foreign 

with 1955 content material Sold Stored 
Sw Ala., Nw Fila up 15% 18-21% ‘inca ' under 15-20% 
Central Ark up 10-20% normal 75% 25% 
N Miss. Co., Ark down 8-10% up 75% 25% 
Escambia Co., Fla up 10% 10% 
Ga down 20% 2-30% 75% 25% 
McLean Co., Ill uo 19% same 2% 15% 85% 
W central III same si high 75% 25% 
Assumption, Ill uo 30% 1 to 7% 55% 45% 
W central Ill down low 45% 55% 
Christian Co., Ill up 20% 1.8% 60% 40% 
Stanford, Ill up 5% ; weedy 25% 75% 
Decotur, III up 25% 1.5 to 2% 20% 80% 
Ilinois up 38% 97% of 1955 .... 30 to 35% 65 to 70% 
Shelby Co., Ill. up 50% 50% 
Champaign, Ill uo 5 bu. good better 15% 80% 
Quincy, Hil up 10% 17% to 18% 1.5% 50% 50% 
Sw Ind uo 10% .. 1% to 4% 30% 70% 
Nw Ind up 30% 70% 
Tippecanoe Co., Ind up 10% low 25% 75% 
Webster Co., lowa up 10% 1-2% 5% 95% 
Calhoun Co., lowa down 50% okay not much 10% 90% 
Adair, lowa und 50% below av weed seed 15% 85% 
Mason City, lowa up 52% down 1-112% 1.5% 20% 80% 
Se Kans down 60% 17% 2-4% 60% 40% 
Kansas up 10% 18% 1-6% 60% 40% 
W Ky up 20-25% 18.8% 3.2% 30% 70% 
E Carroll Parish, La same not bad all 
Minn down 11%4-1%2%  2-3% 10% 90% 
S central Minn. up 0-5% 0-2% 10-15% 85-90% 
S central Minn up 1% 50% 50% 
Brown Co., Minn same small 10% 90% 
Sharkey Co., Miss. up 20% low 60% 40% 
Panther Burn, Miss. same ‘ 1-2% 60% 40% 
Audrain Co., Mo. up 40% a 2% 25% 75% 
Se Mo. down 5% variable 50% 50% 
Ne Mo.... a up 30% 1934%-20% 3% 25% 75% 
Lexington, Mo . same clean 68% 32% 
Pemiscot Co., Mo.. down 50% 50% 50% 
Andrew Co., Mo.....-.. down low : 80% 20% 
Eastern N.C. 30 bu. av. : ‘ 90% 10% 
E & central N.C up 20% : most 
Amenia, N. Dak down 10% none 20% 80% 
Ohio up fair 25% 75% 
W central Ohio up high 10% 90% 
Van Wert, Ohio down 20-25% good high 20% 80% 
Nw Ohio .. $l. higher ‘ 10-20% 80-90% 
Kenton, Ohio same normal 10% IN% 
Miami, Okla. down 50% 2% 50% 50% 
Ne S. Dak...... . up not bad small % 70% 
Lake Co., Tenn : same good 2% 60% 40% 
Lake Co., Tenn... : down 18.3% 2% 60% 40% 
Tidewater, Va..........-. same . not good 90% 10% 
eee abies. pct V=F YG % —enecacsnnoinncnsacocessocnssohotntenntieonenanee 
Sw Ontario ve Gown 10% 102 20% 80% 
Essex Co., Ontario..... down 10% low Fy Seemnrcmnenern moe 75% 


Based on October and November reports. As many reports are local, they may or may not check 
with state reports. All comparisons are with 1955. Reports on storage in some cases are fore- 


casts rather than a report of the amount actually in store at the time. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


MARGARINE. Interscience Pub- 
lishers has brought out a new book 
on margarine and cooking and other 
food fats, which was printed in Eng- 
land. We do not know whether, 
“never before has so much factual 
information on margarine and allied 
subjects been packed into one vol- 
ume,” as the publisher states. But it 
is a detailed and comprehensive 
volume. 

All phases of the manufacture of 
these food fats are described, begin- 
ning with the extraction of the raw 
materials. The history of the fats and 
the expanding commerce to which 
they have given rise are related in 
detail with the help of many statis- 
tical tables. 

Packing and distribution are dealt 
with and the industrial applications 
of food fats are examined. The nutri- 
tional value of fats and legal aspects 
are touched on in a separate chapter. 

Extensive references and bibli- 
ographies are included after each 
chapter. 

The book is written primarily for 
the chemist or technologist working 
in the industry; but is of interest to 
all concerned with food fats includ- 
ing the layman. 

In recent years soybean and cot- 
tonseed oils have been used almost 
exclusively as food fats in the United 
States, with soybean oil playing the 
major role. This is also true of Cana- 
da, except that some coconut oil is 
a’so used in that country. 

But a wider variety of oils and 
fats are used in northern European 
countries, including coconut and 
palm oils, marine oils and animal 
fats, in addition to soybean and cot- 
tonseed oils. 
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MARGARINE AND OTHER FOOD 
FATS, THEIR HISTORY, PRODUC- 
TION AND USE. By M. K. Schwit- 
zer. 386 pages, bound and illustrated. 
Price $7. Order from Soybean Di- 
gest, Hudson, Iowa. 


LONGEVITY OF CERCOSPORA 
KIKUCHII ON SOYBEAN STEMS. 
By R. A Kilpatrick. Phytopathology, 
Vol. 46, January 1956, page 58. 


ROTARY HOES FOR FAST, 
LOW-COST CULTIVATION. By 
Dale O. Hull. Pamphlet 226. Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


SOYA IN THE FIELD OF NUTRI- 
TION. A review of existing knowl- 
edge. By E. M. Learmonth. Chem- 
istry and Industry, May 12, 1956. 
Page 360. Read before the meeting 
of the nutrition panel of the Society 
of the Chemical Industry in London. 

UNIT OPERATIONS IN A ME- 
CHANICAL EXTRACTION MILL. 
By John W. Dunning, V. D. Anderson 
Co. Journal of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society, Vol. 33, No. 10, 
October 1956, pages 462-470. 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

LOUISIANA SOYBEANS. 


LETTERS 


OIL 


TYPE BEANS. By R. A. Wasson and 
A. G. Kilgore. Agricultural Exten- 
sion Publication 1183. Louisiana 
State University Experiment Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF 
THERMALLY OXIDIZED OILS. By 
Ogden C. Johnson, Taketami Sakur- 
agi, and Fred A. Kummerow, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oil Chemists’ Society, Vol. 33, 
No. 10, October 1956, pages 433-435, 


PERFORMANCE OF RECOM- 
MENDED SOYBEAN VARIETIES 
IN SOYBEAN VARIETY TESTS. 
1953-1955. By Ralph Matlock and 
Frank Wocldridge. Oklahoma A & 
M College, Stillwater, Okla. 


MARGARINE PRODUCTION. By 
Leo C. Brown, Swift & Co., Jour- 
nal of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, Vol. 33, No. 10, October 1956, 
pages 506-512. 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


ABSTRACTS OF FATS AND 
OILS LITERATURE. National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers, Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
B.C. 


Claims Pork Not Losing Favor 


To THE EDITOR: 

While we realize the corrective 
never catches up with the original 
statement, we feel it might be bene- 
ficial for future reference to shed a 
little fresh light on a paragraph in 
the November 1956 issue of Soybean 
Digest. 

On page 15, Prof. T. A. Hierony- 
mus declares that, “Pork and lard 
are falling into consumer disfavor. 
The per capita consumption of other 
animal products has been increasing 
rapidly, that of pork has been barely 
holding its own. The price of pork 
relative to beef is declining.” 

The facts are that pork has done 
an about-face in consumer esteem, as 
shown in Elmo Roper’s survey last 
May, and per capita pork consump- 
tion has gained both last year and 
this. 

Roper found that, between a sur- 
vey he made in 1953 and the one he 
made in May, there was an improve- 
ment of 8 to 9% in the public’s “atti- 
tude” toward pork. This may be 
borne out by the fact that the per 
capita for pork was 59.2 pounds in 
1954, 65.9 pounds last year and an 
estimated 66.2 pounds for this year. 

Since that higher per capita con- 
sumption is on top of a larger popu- 
lation, it turns out that the 1956 esti- 


mated pork production of 11.2 billion 
pounds is the highest since 1952 and 
the fifth highest in history. This 
hardly indicates “consumer disfav- 
or.” Production and consumption of 
any meat are virtually synonymous. 
Every pound produced is consumed. 

Neither can we find justification 
for the statement, “The price of pork 
relative to beef is declining.” The 
average New York retail value of 
products from 100 pounds of live hog 
at the 10-year peak in 1948 was $33.69 
and in 1955 the comparable value 
was $27.21, a decline of 19%. 

The comparable figures on choice 
and prime steer beef from $42.37 in 
1951—also the 10-year peak—to 
$30.96, a drop of 27%. These figures 
are all from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

We greatly regret seeing state- 
ments which tend to reflect on the 
future of pork, particularly in a 
magazine as influential with farm 
readers as the Soybean Digest. We 
feel that the importance of hogs to 
the farm economy of the United 
States is such that it should not be 
diminished unless there is real justi- 
fication for it—Norman Draper, di- 
rector, department of public rela- 
tions, American Meat Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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FEEDING 


MEAL. Specimens of trichloroethy- 
lene-extracted soybean oil meal of 
known high toxicity to bovines were 
fed to growing chickens and laying 
pullets at respective levels of 35% 
and 24.8% of the ration in Minne- 
sota experiments. 

And growing turkey poults and 
goslings were fed the same type of 
soybean oil meal at levels of 47.5% 
and 35% of the ration. 

In each instance the weight in- 
crease of the birds fed the trichloro- 
ethylene-extracted soybean oil meal 
was about 90% of that observed with 
a similar ration containing hexane- 
extracted meal. 

There were no definite symptoms 
of toxicity that could be ascribed to 
feeding the trichloroethylene meal. 

STUDIES ON TRICHLOROETHY- 
LENE-EXTRACTED FEEDS. 8. THE 
RELATIVE RESISTANCE OF AVI- 
AN SPECIES TO THE TOXIC FAC- 
TOR IN TRICHLOROETHYLENE- 
EXTRACTED SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL. By E. G. Hill, K. P. Mistra, 
T. H. Canfield, E. L. Johnson, V. Per- 
man, W. R. Pritchard, J. H. Sautter 
and M. O. Schulze. Poultry Science, 
Vol. 35, No. 3, May 1956. Pages 686- 
692. Texas A & M College, College 
Station, Tex. 


STILBESTROL. A growth response 
from stilbestrol in feeding cattle is 
dependent on a ration adequate in 
protein, according to the results of 
two Ohio experiments in feeding 
bulls and steers. 

The response in daily rate of gain 
from stilbestrol was .51, .36, and .03 
pounds when 1.5, .75 pound and no 
soybean oil meal, respectively was 
fed per head daily. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SEX HOR- 
MONES TO PROTEIN LEVELS FOR 
FATTENING CATTLE. By Dr. Earle 
W. Klosterman. Feed Age, July 1956, 
32-35. American Trade Publishing 
Co., 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
If, Ne 2. 


EFFECT OF UNHEATED SOY- 
BEAN MEAL ON BLOOD COAGU- 
LATION OF CHICKS. By Paul 
Griminger, W. D. Morrison, and H. 
M. Scott. Poultry Science, Vol. 35, 
No. 4, July 1956. Texas A & M Col- 
lege, College Station, Tex. 


UREASE ACTIVITY IN SOY- 
BEAN MEAL PRODUCTS. By Al- 
lan K. Smith, Paul A. Belter, and 
Robert L. Anderson, Northern Utiliz- 
ation Research Branch, Peoria, III. 
Journal of the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society, August 1956, pages 360- 
363. 


For a complete list of books and 
experiment station publications re- 
lating to soybeans drop a postcard 
to Circulation Department, Soybean 
Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 
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Rad Diant Fire 


VEGETABLE FATS. Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co. has carried on experi- 
ments evaluating hydrolyzed vege- 
table fats (acidulated cottonseed 
soapstock) in broiler rations. Some 
of the fats were fed at levels as high 
as 6% of the total ration. 

Hydrolyzed vegetable fats that con- 
tained 87% total fatty acid or higher 
produced maximum gains with the 
most efficient feed utilization. 

With a 20% protein ration, approx- 
imately 3% to 4% added fat provides 
the maximum amount of energy that 
can be efficiently utilized. Higher 
levels of fat did not produce any 
further improvement in feed util- 
ization. 

FEEDING VALUE OF HYDRO- 
LYZED VEGETABLE FATS IN 
BROILER RATIONS. By L. V. Cur- 
tin and J. T. Raper, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Poultry 
Science, Vol. 5, No. 2, March 1956, 
pages 273-278. 


MEALS. Combinations of degos- 
sypolized cottonseed meal and soy- 
bean oil meal improved growth of 
turkey poults slightly but rather con- 
sistently over that obtained by either 
meal fed singly in Mississippi ex- 
periments. This indicates the possi- 
bility of a complementary relation- 
ship between the two. 

Workers say the tests also indicate 
that the degossypolized cottonseed 
meal could be used to replace all of 
the soybean meal both in the turkey 
starting ration and the growing fin- 
ishing mash used without adverse 
effect on growth, feed efficiency, uni- 
formity and livability. 

DEGOSS YPOLIZED COTTON- 
SEED MEAL AS A SUBSTITUTE 


FOR SOYBEAN OIL MEAL IN A 
TURKEY GROWING MASH. By 
John W. West, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, State Col- 
lege, Miss. Poultry Science, Vol. 35, 
No. 2, March 1956, pages 304-307. 


METHIONINE. Ap Illinois study 
indicates differences in methionine 
content of protein in different soy- 
bean varieties, with strains from 
Dunfield crosses and Clark superior 
to other strains tested. 


Clark was significantly higher in 
methionine content than either of 
its parents, Lincoln and Richland. It 
should be possible to develop vari- 
eties high in methionine content by 
plant breeding. 

There were significant seasonal 
variations in methionine in only one 
varietal group. 

METHIONINE CONTENT OF 
SOYBEANS AS INFLUENCED BY 
LOCATION AND SEASON. By Or- 
land A. Krober, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. Agricul- 
tural and Food Chemistry, Vol. 4, No. 
3, March 1956, pages 254-257. 1155 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 


SOYBEANS VS. SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL (for feeding livestock). By 
Irvin E. Liener. Minnesota Farm 
Science, Vol. 13, No. 2, February 
1956, page 9. Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, St. Paul 
1, Minn. 


FEEDING COTTONSEED PROD- 
UCTS TO LIVESTOCK. By N. R. 
Ellis and R. E. Hodgson. Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1179, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Public Relations Head 





J. L. Krider 


Central Soya Co. and McMillen 
Feed Mills have announced the pro- 
motion of Dr. J. L. Krider, vice 
president and director of feed sales, 
to the newly created post of vice 
president and director of public re- 
lations, according to Harold W. Mc- 
Millen, chairman of the board. 

In his new executive post, Dr. 
Krider will have full responsibility 
for establishing a public relations 


senercemean se comerane, sate | 





WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


department within the company 
that will function on dealer, em- 
ployee, feed industry, agricultural 
college and experiment station, 
stockholder and general public levels. 

Dr. Krider has been associated 
with Central Soya and McMillen 
since July 1950 when he became di- 
rector of feed research and educa- 
tion. Prior to that, he was professor 
of animal science at the University 
of Illinois. 


Joins Anderson Co. 


E. O. Fowler, who has devoted 
almost his entire business career to 
vegetable oil milling, has been ap- 
pointed a field en- 
gineer for the V. 
D. Anderson Co. 

Mr. Fowler has 
been associated in 
a supervisory cap- 
acity with the 
Trader’s Oil Mill 
Co. of Fort Worth 
for the past 16 
years. 

He will service 
oil mills, meat 
packing plants and 
rendering plants for Anderson in 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. 





E. O. Fowler 
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"Tess versatile conveyors are so 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacking or loading job can be done 
with a maximum of worker 
satisfaction and a minimum 
of time and labor. 
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A heavy-duty port- 
able, folding con- 
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from the World of Soy 


On Shanzer Staff 


The addition of Donald E. Reed 
to the sales engineering staff of 
Shanzer Manufacturing Co. has been 
announced. 

Mr. Reed will serve the Ohio, In- 
diana, northern Illinois and western 
Pennsylvania areas for the full line 
of Shanzer grain 
drying and han- 
dling equipment. 
His headquarters 
will be in Sidney, 
Ohio. 

He has had ex- 
tensive experience 
in the agricultural © 
processing and > 
equipment fields. 
His background 
includes farm 
equipment dealer 
sales work and sales managerial 
duties for the past 3 years with 
Shelby Manufacturing. 





Donald E. Reed 


Minnesota Operation 


A soybean and flaxseed process- 
ing plant at Breckenridge, Minn., is 
planned by Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., which recently purchased 100 
acres of property just outside the 
Breckenridge city limits, according 
to Theodore C. Jewett, vice president. 

Mr, Jewett states the firm is still 
in the process of gathering the nec- 
essary engineering data from which 
to design the plant. 

He says both soybeans and flax 
will be handled by solvent extrac- 
tion, with the prepressing of the flax 
through Expellers now owned by the 
company. 

“The exact size of the processing 
plant, the amount of storage facilities 
necessary and many other details are 
still undetermined,” according to Mr. 
Jewett. 

“We have made a deal with the 
Honeymead Products Co., Mankato, 
Minn., to process a large quantity of 
soybeans for us for the next few 
years. In this way, we are familiar- 


A lightweight aluminum 
folding conveyor for com- 
plete portability. 


long life. 






izing ourselves with the purchasing 
and marketing of soybeans in this 
particular locality.” 


@ Loads at floor leve 
@ Reversible at me of switch 
@ Sizes—10 to 21 ft. 
Model “pB” Hytrol 
@ Handles 150 ib. bags, boxes, 
i ons 
| @ Elevates hydraulicaliy to 45 


Kansas Soya Expands 


A $100,000 expansion program by 
Kansas Soya Products Co., Emporia, 
Kans., has increased the plant’s daily 
capacity from 100 to 240 tons, accord- 
ing to Elmer L. Buster, vice president 
and general manager. 

Improvements during the past year 
include a new solventizer toaster, 
evaporator and stripping column. 
Also, the firm has installed a com- 
plete dust system in elevator and 
sacking room. 
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Bad Plant Fire 


A hot motor in the loading elevator 
of the Huegely Elevator Co. at Nash- 
ville, Ill., started a fire recently that 
caused $120,000 damage and com- 
pletely destroyed the one-expeller 
soybean processing plant operated by 
the elevator. 

The business offices, loading ele- 
vator and feed warehouse were also 
burned. Twenty thousand dollars 
worth of grain was destroyed. 

J. W. Huegely is owner of the soy- 
bean plant and elevator and 10 other 
elevators in southern Illinois. Mr. 
Huegely says there are no present 
plans to rebuild the processing plant. 


Central Soya Elects 


At the recent annual meeting of 
stockholders and the board of di- 
rectors meeting which followed, all 
officers and directors of Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
were reelected. 

Officers reelected were: Harold W. 
McMillen, chairman; Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr., president; and vice presi- 
dents Charles W. Crowe, Paul E. 
Hensel, Wilbert E. Huge, Jake L. 
Krider, Norm F. Kruse, George D. 
MacLean, Robert B. Parrott and Bud 
A. Townsend. 


Also renamed were Edward T. 
Schele, secretary-treasurer; John L. 
Andreas, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, and Richard N. 
Allen, assistant secretary and con- 
troller. 


Directors renamed to the board 
were Dale W. McMillen and Harold 
and Dale McMillen, Jr.; Crowe, 
Huge, Schele, John D. Shoaff and 
Cole J. Younger. 


A. A. Scholl, general manager of 
the Bagpak division of International 
Paper Co., has announced the open- 
ing of a new sales service office for 
the division in Camden, Ark. Man- 
ager of the new office located at 
121 Jefferson St., S. W., will be T. A. 
McCord. The office will coordinate 
the production of sales orders be- 
tween Bagpak’s nationwide custom- 
ers and their producing plants at 
Camden; Bastrop, La., and Mobile, 
Ala. 


Robert E. Payne, a rate expert for 
the Colorado public utilities com- 
mission, has been named _ traffic 
manager for Dannen Mills, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. He will supervise the bill- 
ing and routing of feed, soybean oil 
and meal, grain and all railroad ton- 
nage for the milling and manufac- 
turing concern. 


Charles J. Winters has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the grain 
department of W. L. Richeson & 
Sons, Inc., New Orleans freight bro- 
ker. He has been superintendent of 
the Port of New Orleans commis- 
sion’s Public Grain Elevator for the 
past 12 years. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. B. Brown, Institute of 
Nutrition and Food Technology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, to 
the oilseeds and peanut research and 
marketing advisory committee of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Dr, John A. Riddell, plant physi- 
ologist, has joined the agricultural 
chemical research and development 
staff of the Naugatuck Chemical di- 
vision, U. S. Rubber Co. He received 
his doctorate degree from Purdue 
University earlier this year. He will 
be part of a research team assigned 
to developing new agricultural 
chemicals, with headquarters at the 
rubber company’s agricultural ex- 
periment station at Bethany, Conn. 


Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., 
has opened a branch office at Baton 
Rouge, La., to be directed by John 
H. Jurik, formerly assistant to the 
manager at Houston, Tex. A major 
portion of the work of the new of- 
fice will deal with the process in- 
dustries. Address is Louisiana Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 


Interoceanic Commodities Corp., a 
large New York trading company, is 
now operating in its own behalf the 
facilities of Consumer’s Soybean 
Mills at Lakeville, Minn. The plant 
facilities are being converted to crush 
flaxseed and the elevator section will 
be used to handle oilseeds and grain. 
Operation will be under Ralph Ha- 
kim, assisted by Larry Finch, who 
was retained from Consumers Soy- 
bean Mills. 


Tennessee Seedmen’s Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn., Feb. 3 and 4, Clyde Fite, Fite- 
Hutchison Co., Murfreesboro, Asso- 
ciation president, announces. Mr. 
Fite suggests that members make 
their hotel reservations at once, as 
the Tennessee legislature will be 
in session at the same time. 


Two men who recently observed 
their silver anniversary with A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. are K. J. 
Maltas, head of the grain division, 
and L. M. Smith, superintendent of 
the soybean processing section. 


L. Pat Lobban opened a broker- 
age office under the name of Pat 
Lobban & Co. in the Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., as 
of Nov, 15. The firm will handle 
vegetable oils, principally soybean 
oil. Mr. Lobban has been in the 
brokerage business for the past 13 
years in association with D. J. Guil- 
lory Sales Co. 


Ross & Rowe, Inc., of New York 
and Chicago, national lecithin sales 
organization, recently observed its 
30th anniversary, the celebration 
culminating in a gala dinner at the 
Hotel Biltmore in New York and 
a theater party on the anniversary 
night, Oct. 27. 








SOYBEANS 


“BABY” of the grain family! 
"GIANT" in market PROFITS! 


If YOU want to make money—BIG 
MONEY—out of a ago T 
—- CORN — COFFEE — COTTON — 
STOCKS—our twice-a- eek TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY letters will give you EX- 
PERT ADVICE backed by 38 years EX- 
PERIENCE. We have been s 

markets since 1918. Our service 

business Feb. 1, 1928—now in 28th year! 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: “Have taken 
over $100,000 profit out of commodity 
trades the past two years, because of —_ 
service."” KANSAS.—“Your advices 

correct than any I ever followed.” Ga 
“Best service I ever have taken.”” OHIO.— 
“I started on a shoe string—have made 
nice profits on your advice. Your service 
is TOPS.” NEBR.—*‘Have subscribed to 
several commodity advisory services—hon- 
estly believe YOURS the BEST I have 
EVER seen.”” ALA.—‘“‘Your ACCURACY 
in forecasting is AMAZING to me.” KAN- 
SAS.—“Fjnd check for $25 for 3 — 
renewal.— You certainly hit eve 

of the market right ‘on the nose’. se: stuck 
with another service for 6 months and 
lost $7,000. By using our advice I’m 
beginning to climb out.” IOWA.——* eee 
people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
made about $26,000 last year on $5,000 
to posi with, to pay Uncle 
$12 , which ‘hurt’ him.”—N. 
BROKE ER.—‘“A friend told me that 


of 


on 
your ~~ during past 3 weeks he made 
over $5,000 on JULY soybeans,” CALIF. 


—Have taken thousands of dollars from 
the et a your advice—believe it 
entirely le to average $1,000 
month.” Mic CH.—‘Had over 10 "different 
services—must say YOURS TOPS THEM 
ALL.—If you get customers from Minne- 
sota and Dakotas, that’s a plug from ME. 
My year’s renewal 
IOWA.—Did so WE 
VELOUS advice, here’s "$100 bill as 
‘thank you’ present.”” MASS. 


“Following YOUR market advices— 
in my by eg taken $5,000 prokt 
in SOYBEANS in past 3 WEEKS.” LA. 


“Sure did WONDERFUL with that $5 
subscription—OVER $3,000 PROFIT so 
far, and if I had gone along on first 
couple of letters, would have done much 
better.” OHIO. 


“Am another satisfied customer. Made 
enough on JULY beans, FIRST WEEK 


“In 28 years in grain business, YOUR 
commodity-stock service was FAR THE 
BEST used during that period.”” NEBR. 


“Get Acquainted” Offer 
Our next TEN Tuesday and Friday 
letters, covering SOYBEANS, 
WHEAT, CORN, COFFEE, COT- 
TON and STOCKS, $5.00. (Please 
use order blank below.) 


Market Advisory Bureau 
P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga, 


SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER TO “SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST’ READERS 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 
via air mail. Enclosed $5.00 in full pay- 
ment. 








ADDRESS....... 
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e STORAGE 

e BLENDING 

e DRUMMING 

e DISTRIBUTION 


TERMINAL CORP. 
Bulk Liquids. 


Same rail rates from Midwest as to New Orleans 


P. O. Box 52 Telephone 
Galena Park, Texas | GLendale 3-7195 
DAILY MARKET PRICES TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 





No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago Near Futures Soybeans, Chicago 





LATE REPORTS 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans, inspected receipts by 
grades and percent, as reported by Agricultural Market- 
ing Service.’ 


Grade October 1955 September 1956 October 19567 

1,000 bu. Pct. 1,000bu. Pct. 1,000bu. Pct. 

TR. A Siren 17,810 22 7,241 21 15,664 18 
51 15,463 45 33,431 38 

18 7,303 22 20,201 23 

7 3,423 10 14,212 16 

2 717 2 4,220 5 





100 34,147 100 87,728 100 


1 Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis 
that 1 carlot equals 1,750 bushels. 


2Of the October 1956 receipts, 3,500 bushels were black, 5,250 
mixed, and the remainder yellow soybeans. Inspections of soy- 
beans in October included 8,959,467 bushels as ae lots, 6,925,532 
bushels as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot receipts. 


Based on reports of inspections by licensed grain inspectors at 
all markets. 


PROTEIN FEED SUPPLY. The total supply of high- 
protein feeds available for feeding in 1956-57 is ex- 
pected to be around 7% larger than the 12 million tons 
fed in 1955-56, principally as a result of a further sub- 
stantial increase in the output of soybean oil meal, 
according to the 1957 outlook report of Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

A slight decrease is expected in the number of pro- 
tein-consuming animals to be fed. The prospective 
quantity available per animal unit is up 8% from last 
year, and the largest on record. 

A record production of soybean oil meal is in pros- 
pect, probably around a million tons above the 6,546,000 
tons produced in 1955-56, fully accounting for the pros- 
pective increase in the total protein feed supply. 


Oilseed cakes and meals: Supply and distribution, United States, 
year beginning October, 1954-55 and 1955-56 (1,000 tons) 


Supply Distribution 
Stocks Stocks 
(Oct. Pro- Other (Sept. 


1) duc- Im- uses Ex- 30) 





It a tion ports Total Feed 2 ports + 
1954-55 

Soybean .......... 62 5,705 0 5,767 5,428 30 272 37 
Cottonseed 205 2,515 32 2,752 2,404 30 168 £150 
40 545 0 585 488. 75 22 
1 19 0 20 a 2 1 
Saas Sa 117 63 186 [ee 0 4 
314 8,901 95 9,310 8519 60 6517 214 
Soybean ........ R 6,546 0 6,583 6,042 30 400 Ill 
Cottonseed ...... 2,628 59 2,837 2,511 30 155 141 
mseed ........ ‘S 582 0 604 439 ... 153 12 
Peanut .......... 1 57 0 58 | eae 18 3 
SN eens 4 on in 45 161 cue 0 1 
eer 214 104 10,243 9,189 60 726 268 


1 Stocks at processors plants, 2 Estimated quantities of soybean 
meal used for industrial purposes and cottonseed meal used for 
fertilizer on farms of cotton growers. % Preliminary. 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau 
of the Census for September and October. 
products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: 


Primary 
Production, shipments and transfers, and st October 1956. 
September 1956 (2,000 lbs.) 
Shipments and Stocks 
transfers of month 
pt. Oct. Sept. Oct.31 Sept.30 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
Soybean: 
Cake and meal 657,101 459,514 711,124 494,039 57,240 111,263 
Flour 12,607 9,211 12,280 9,244 2,065 1,738 
Lecithin 1,481 1,207 (NA) (NA) 1,273 1,362 
NA—Not available. 





Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks af oil mills, by 
states, October 1956-September 1956 (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Net receipts at 
mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct.31 Sept. 30 





State 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
a Ae ..2,562,429 841,261 837,835 596,305 2,340,340 615,746 
Illinois .... 900,596 402,467 322,620 245,448 885,028 = = 
Indiana .. ... 285,281 104,091 80,634 16,345 269,003 
Iowa ..... ... 324,528 99,241 142,040 87,288 249,882 er or 
Kansas ........ oa 1) 19,324 (@) 4,170 20,657 15,233 
Kentucky ...... a (4) (*) (@) (@) (*) (@) 
Minnesota _........ 91,684 20,256 55,830 33,762 42,234 6,380 
Missouri ............ 108,229 60,435 29,456 28,070 131,597 52,8624 
Nebraska ............ (*) (@) ee (@) (@) 
North Carolina 182 (1) ty Sees 1) @) 
hio 355,883 38,571 94,587 66,684 289,991 28,695 





) isis a" 
96,876 112,668 54,538 


1 Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for in- 
dividual companies. 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by 
states, October 1956-September 1956 


Crude oil Cake and meal 
(thousands of pounds) (tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks at mills 
r i = 3 F 3 3 
33 8 32 eB #2 £2 92 a3 
S ss ys Bf 8S S32 RS bs 
State as e- 
| Sere 301,802 221,302 68,952 91,937 657,101 459,514 57,240 111,263 


Illinois ........ 118,932 91,796 25,899 35,243 245,465 182,655 22,293 48,352 
Indiana ........ 28,682 27,962 11,394 13,615 62,810 59,696 17,777 (@) 


TOWA nerve 51,394 33,759 11,293 11,764 117,007 69,314 8,011 13,541 
Kansas ........ (4) 1,307 623 1,108 () 3,284 = (*) (*) 
Kentucky .._(") *) -@ (@) (*) @) 838 (@) 


Minnesota 19,267 12,626 7,051 8,724 43,107 26,627 1,804 3,456 
Missouri ... 10,134 10,234 671 2,236 24,007 22,309 907 3,380 


Nebraska tients. tail @) @) ens. @) (@) 
N. Carolina (')  ..... (*) @) ee ae @) 129 
GOGO. © cnn 33,526 23,799 3,969 6,668 75,783 51,435 3,583 3,351 


All other 39,867 19,819 8,052 12,579 88,922 44,194 12,027 39,054 
1Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for 
individual companies. 





Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oiis— Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 
Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 


PHONE. WIRE, 


OR WRITE, 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


4140 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Ph.: Harrison 7-524 BROKERS 


GEO. K. DAHLIN 





CARL H. SMITH HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


Member National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 











DAILY MARKET PRICES 
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Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 





Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard 
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November Markets 


CASH SOYBEANS were up about 20c in November, 
and were selling well above the government’s support 
price. 

Soybean oil was up sharply, gaining 1%c, while meal 
held almost even. 

The major factor in the market was the turmoil in 
the Near East and Eastern Europe, with the prospect 
for sales of U. S. vegetable oils to Iron Curtain countries 
and a larger demand for U. S. oils and soybeans from 
Europe due to the blocking of the Suez Canal. 


Soybean exports were already running well ahead 
of a year ago. U. S. Department of Agriculture is esti- 
mating exports from the 1956 soybean crop at 80 to 85 
million bushels compared with 67.8 million bushels last 
year. 

Other bullish factors: 


1—The USDA soybean crop report as of Nov. 1 was 
13 million bushels under Oct. 1. 

2—Production of soybean oil meal in October was 28 
million bushels, heaviest in history, but end-of-month 
stocks were low, indicating meal shipments were heavy. 

3—Light country marketings. Apparently the farmer 
holding movement was continuing, and was intensified 
by the war news. 

4—The belief was growing that the carryover of 
1956-crop soybeans into the next. crop year may not 
be so large as had been expected earlier. 

5—There was some pickup in meal business due to 


colder weather in November, with a large amount of . 


snow in western areas. 

Bearish factors included the reported poor conversion 
ratio for processors and reports they have liberal sup- 
plies of soybeans on hand; and the tieup of shipping 


an 





TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
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Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 
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facilities by the longshoremen’s strike, which tempor- 
arily halted movement of soybeans and soybean oil to 
coastal cities. 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 15%c per pound during November. Acid soy- 
bean soap stock delivered Midwest opened and closed 
at 5%c, but sagged %c during the month; while raw 
soybean soap stock remained at 2%c. 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


SEVEN 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 





WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over Two Billion dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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Gregory D. Huffaker of the New 


Eligible for price support will be Houghtlin, president of the National 
8 P PP . York Zimmerman Alderson Carr 


. an ah pan ween menastadineg Sovhean Processors Association. and 








WASHINGTON DIGEST 
See 85 Million Bu. Exports 


OUTLOOK. The USDA outlook for 
soybeans and fats and oils products 
suggests there may be a moderate 
seasonal rise in soybean prices in 
the late winter or early spring of 
1957. 

But in making the suggestion of- 
ficials are cautious. They advise 
farmers to keep one eye on the situ- 
ation in Europe and the other on 
market behavior at home. 

Prices are now well above the 
level anyone expected for this season 
of record output. Supplies are ade- 
quate to any forseeable need this 
year. The troubles in Europe and 
the Middle East, plus blockage of 
the Suez Canal, are giving soybean 
markets the extra lift. 

Officials point out it is difficult 
to say when the peak may arrive, 
and if many farmers get the idea 
of selling at the same time, markets 
will drop. 

Official estimates of use other 
than for seed and feed have been 
increased by 10 million bushels— 
to a new total of 410 million bushels. 

There is no official breakdown as 
between crush and export as beans. 
But the feeling here is that the 
tensions overseas will result in a 
greater volume of beans being sold 
than had been estimated earlier. 

Current estimates are for a crush 
of 325 to 330 million bushels of soy- 
beans this year—a record high; ex- 
ports of 80 to 85 million bushels, 
also a high; around 30 million bush- 
els for seed and feed use, and the 


balance of 21 million (including 4 
million carryover from the 1955 
crop) as ending stocks in 1957. 


EXPORTS. A bright outlook for 
exports not only of beans but of 
soybean and cottonseed oil is painted 
by USDA. 

Export of the two edible oils is 
estimated at a little over 1.1 biilion 
pounds—about the same as last 
year’s big volume. The total under 
Public Law 480 programs already 
programmed, including some carry- 
over from the 1955 crop, is 495 mil- 
lion pounds to date. The 480 total 
is expected to increase some as the 
season advances, but this is included 
in the overall estimate. 

As of late November, officials 
were confident of a bright export 
situation this year. Three reasons 
are given: 

1—In times of tension Western 
European countries lay in additional 
stocks if they are able to. 

2—The Suez Canal is blocked, and 
may continue to be until midsum- 
mer 1957. With shipping tight, lay- 
ing in supplies from Southeast Asia 
would not only be difficult, but 
costly and time consuming. As a 
result, U. S. supplies are a great 
deal more competitive with China- 
Manchurian than before. 

Moreover, unblocking the Canal 
is not merely a matter of the will 
to do a quick job and the proper 
equipment. It is as much a matter 
of international politics as of me- 
chanics and engineering. Egyptian 





ELECTRONIC PROFIT 
CONTROL FOR THE 
SOYBEAN GROWER 


mheRADSO MOISTURE 


METER 
Here’s a machine to measure the mois- 
ture content of grain that is PORTA- 
BLE, ACCURATE and SENSIBLY 
PRICED. The RADSON will work from 
the cigar lighter of a car or truck, as 
well as 110 V. AC. It’s designed for 
elevator accuracy, but it’s still tough 
enough to go into the field. And it’s 
priced low enough that it will pay for 
itself in very short order. For more in- 
formation, write us at the address below. 


A Few Choice Dealerships Are 
Still Available 





RADSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


MACON, ILLINOIS 





all grains .. 
charts needed. Versatile, portable, jight 
weight, nS for elevator eerecy, 


Direct reading .. . 


low a EY ully guaranteed. Is for 


6 or 12 Volt D.C. or 110 volt AC. 
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By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


President Nasser has given every 
indication that he is in no rush to 
open the Canal. 

3—There is greater need in some 
countries in Europe—lItaly for ex- 
ample—for fats and oils than a year 
ago. Spain already has taken a big 
volume and may take more. 

On the other side of the globe, 
the United States has not given up 
on maintaining at least some of its 
market in Japan. The United States 
will put up a scrap to keep a toe- 
hold in the Japanese market, be- 
cause once it is given up it is too 
hard to win back. 

Export of total food fats for the 
1956-57 marketing year is esti- 
mated at around 2.7 billion pounds 
—the same as last season. 


LOOK AT FUTURE. Soybean ac- 
reage next year is estimated at 1 to 
1% million acres higher than in 
1956. Greater use of the soil bank, 
bringing a cut in acreage of other 
crops, is the main reason for the 
higher figure in 1957. 

Assuming an average yield of 
slightly over 20 bushels an acre, 
the estimate of production for 1957 
is at 450 million bushels. Total 
supplies would be higher than this 
year because of an expected increase 
in carryover. 

In a projection 5 years ahead, 
USDA expects soybean production 
to rise, but more slowly than in 
recent years. 

An increase in domestic use of 
food fats of around 700 million 
pounds is indicated, reflecting mainly 
population increase between now 
and 1961. 

Total output of food fats—edible 
oils, lard, butter, etc., might rise 
to 12.5 billion pounds—up 1% bil- 
lion. The boost in soybeans by 1961, 
officials think, would account for 
at least 1 billion pounds of the in- 
crease. 


DAMAGED BEANS. Producers of 
weather-damaged soybeans will be 
able to get price support this year 
due to a change in support require- 
ments just announced. 

The change is made principally 
for the Coastal areas of Virginia and 
North Carolina which had heavy 
rainfall. 
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Eligible for price support will be 
beans of sample grade, providing 
total kernel damage is not more than 
30%; heat damage not over 3%; and 
moisture content not over 14%. 

Discounts ranging from 4¢ to 5942¢ 
a bushel will be made for the vari- 
ous damage percentages. The prem- 
ium for low moisture soybeans will 
not apply to sample grade. 

Here is the schedule of discounts 
per bushel for damaged kernels: 


Kernel Discount Kernel Discount 
damage (per bu.) damage (per bu.) 
8.1- 9.0% Ag 19.1-20.0%  26a¢ 
9.1-10.0% 5Ya¢ = 20.1-21.0% 29\a¢ 
10.1-11.0% 7 ¢  21.1-22.0%  32%¢ 
PEM EN.) B8Ye¢ =: 22..1-23.0% 35a¢ 
12.1-13.0 1l0\a¢ 23.1-24.0% 38Yo¢ 
13.1-14.0% 12Ve¢ 24.1-25.0% 42 ¢ 
14.1-15.09 14Y¢ 25.1-26.0% 45Vo¢ 
15.1-16.0% 1644¢ 26.1-27.0% 49 ¢ 
16.1-17.09 19 ¢ 27.1-28.0% 52Vo¢ 
17.1-18.09 21Va¢ 28.1-29.0% 56 ¢ 
18.1-19.0 24 29.1-30.0% 59la¢ 


. ¢g 
Over 30% not eligible 


OILS GROUP. J. Leroy Welsh of 
Omaha, Neb., chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s bi-partisan Commission on In- 
creased Industrial Use of Agricul- 
tural Products, has named an 11- 
member oilseeds and animal fats 
task group to advise commission 
members. 

The specific assignment of the 
task group is to review the techni- 
cal and economic position of oilseeds 
and animal fats, with a view to 
making recommendations or sub- 
mission to Congress. 

Members are: chairman, James C. 
Konen, vice president, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Dr. Waldo Ault, Eastern 
Utilization Research Branch, USDA, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry S. Baker, 
president, National Cottonseed Pro- 
cessors Association, Producers Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif. 

Marshall Ballard, Jr., president, 
American Tung Oil Association, 
Lumberton, Miss.; Don S. Bolley, 
technical director, Baker Castor Oil 
Co., Bayonne, N. J.; John J. Hamel, 
Jr., National Renderers Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; Wesley Hardenburgh, 
president, American Meat Institute, 
Chicago; Willard Lighter, vice presi- 
dent, chemurgy division, the Glid- 
den Co., Chicago. 

George S. Prichard, executive sec- 
retary, National Flaxseed Processors 
Association and Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Soybean 
Processors Association, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Herbert E. Robinson, di- 
rector of laboratories, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; Robert Van Tuyle, vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing and research, Emery Industries, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No Labeling Change 


A PROPOSED amendment to meat 
inspection regulations to permit the 
use of the general term “food fats” 
in labeling shortening and com- 
pounds has been dropped by the De- 
partment of Agriculture after ob- 
jections from the soybean industry. 

Objections were filed by R. G. 
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Houghtlin, president of the National 
Soybean Processors Association, and 
also by individual processing firms. 


Present regulations require the use 
of the term “animal and vegetable 
fats” or “vegetable and animal fats,” 
depending on which fat predomin- 
ates, in labeling shortening or com- 
pounds. 

The proposal was published in the 
Federal Register Aug. 18. “The term 
‘food fat’ has no meaning either to 
the industry or the consumer, other 
than to identify by implication the 
presence of some type of edible fat,” 
stated Houghtlin. He called the pro- 
posal contrary to the entire regula- 
tory program of Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which “has been based 
upon the use of specific names of in- 
gredients in food products rather 
than the use of broad general terms 
such as has been proposed in this 
amended regulation.” 

Houghtlin pointed out that it is 
extremely important to consumers to 
know the source of fats whether ani- 
mal or vegetable in food products 
because of different flavors, and also 
because of the dietary and religious 
practices of large segments of the 
consuming public. 

Houghtlin also claimed it would be 
inconsistent to allow animal and veg- 
etable fats to be lumped together as 
“food fats” in shortenings while re- 
quiring other products such as mar- 
garine to disclose the specific fats 
used. 


A. R. Miller, chief of the Meat 
Inspection Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, has notified 
the American Soybean Association 
that it has decided that the amend- 
ment will not issue at this time. 
“The label, ‘shortening, made from 
food fats,’ is not being approved.” 





Cecil Bays 


Oil Brokers Elect 


Cecil Bays of Cecil Bays & Co., 
Arcadia, Calif., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Fats and Oils 
Brokers’ Association, Inc., recently 
at the Association’s annual meeting 
held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in 
Dallas, Tex. 

F. Gordon Nichol was elected 
vice president. Nichol, of Lacy- 
Logan Co., Dallas, Tex., formerly 
was secretary-treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Elected secretary - treasurer was 


F. G. Nichol 


Gregory D. Huffaker of the New 
York Zimmerman Alderson Carr 
office. 

Bays, who formerly was vice- 
president, succeeded George K. Dah- 
lin of Chicago as head of the Asso- 
ciation, an organization of brokerage 
firms handling sales and futures 
operations of cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, and other edible fats and tallows 
in the United States, Mexico and 
Canada. 

Members also elected Dahlin, 
Bays, Nichol, Huffaker, J. C. Laws 
of Memphis, and John Hinman of 
San Francisco to the board of di- 
rectors. 


Berger Heads CSS 


WALTER C. BERGER of Iowa has 
been appointed administrator of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson an- 
nounces. 

Mr. Berger has been associate ad- 
ministrator since 1954, and recently 
has been acting administrator. He 
was formerly president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Clarence F. Miller, Kentucky, di- 
rector of the tobacco division, CSS, 
is appointed associate administrator. 


Clarkson Resigns 


CAPT. A. A. CLARKSON has re- 
cently resigned as manager of the 
New Orleans Public Grain Elevator, 
reports E. A. G. Bright, president of 
the Port’s Board of Commissioners. 

Capt. Clarkson has been manager 
of the elevator since 1953, appeared 
on the convention program of the 
American Soybean Association in 
1954. 

He was formerly commanding of- 
ficer of the U. S. Naval Station at 
New Orleans. 


Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use MARKET 
STREET for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equip t, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 




















WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—USED UNIVERSAL 
moisture tester. For information 
write or call M. J. Mains Co., Pax- 
ton, Ill. Phone 496. 


LAUHOFF FLAKING ROLLS—AL- 
so single, double, two and three 
pair high roller mills. Ben Selby, 
925 Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


FEED BODY. Two new improved bulk bodies in the 
1957 Chief Feedmaster line are announced by Hender- 
son Manufacturing Co. These are the Model B-200 bag 
and bulk (pictured here) and the Model B-300 twin 
auger conveyor all enclosed bulk unit. 

The B-200 offers unique “drop doors” and compart- 
ments for selective unloading as well as full-opening 
“bulk” doors for self-cleaning, 
self-unloading of bulk. Both 
models have the at-the-farm 
self-loading feature which al- 
lows the operator to deliver 
feed to the farm and pick up 
bulk grain for the return trip. 

All models are available in 
lengths for from 1 and 2-ton 

, , pickup to 35-foot transports 
and deliver into 19-foot high bins or higher. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 12c, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





COMBINE. For fast, clean harvesting Case announces 
its new 150 Self-Propelled Combine. It is powered with 
the fuel economy 400 tractor engine. 

Available with either 
spike tooth or rub bar cylin- 
der, it is built with 10-foot, 
13-foot (handles four rows of 
beans), and 15-foot single 
unit headers. It has disk type 
differential turning brakes, 
wide rear axle for short turn- 
ing, and easy crank adjusted 
sieves. 

For further information, write Soybean Digest 12b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





PLANTER. The No. 70 series Flexi-Planter—a unit 
type precision drill with a wide range of applications 
—has been introduced by John Deere. 

Because of its compact, convenient design and the 
variety of the ways in which it can be used, the Flexi- 
Planter is expected to be used sugesenm angen 
for both narrow and wide-row 
crops in all parts of the country. 

The units consist of self- 
driven units which clamp on 
any 1% to 2%-inch-square tool ~ 
bar. They will plant soybeans, 
corn, sugar beet, sorghum and 
many types of vegetable seeds. 
Rows can be spaced as narrow 
as 13 inches. There are 13 plant- ~ 
ing rates. Because the units are self-contained and 
self-driven, they can be used on front-mounted culti- 
vator frames as well as on rear tool bars. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 12a, 
Hudson, Iowa. 











Soybeans and Heart Disease 


Read how soybeans may prevent heart 
disease in the new book by Dr. Philip S. Chen, 


Soybeans for Health, Longevity and Economy. 


» 3 
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SOYBEAN BLUE BOOK 
Hudson, lowa 
Telephone 96 
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The 1957 


SOYBEAN Blue Book 


Is Now In Preparation 


"Mr. Handy" is right! The Blue Book is truly a handy source of information, and 
q over again throughout the year by soybean people looking for new 
equipment, new supplies, new services. 
Your advertisement in it will get their attention just at the time they are in a 
buying mood. Ten previous editions have established it as the standard authority of 


It provides official reports of soybean production and utilization, with directory 
sections listing sources of supply an 
harvesting, handling, processing and utilizing the soybean crop. This year's -— is 
the largest in our history—which means increased demand for more equipment o 


manufacturers of equipment used in growing, 


A distribution of 7,000 copies is guaranteed for the 1957 edition. Final closing 
date for all advertising copy is February Ist; publication date March Ist. 


For further information write, wire, or call 


EWING HUTCHISON COMPANY 
os 35 East Wacker Drive 
Es Chicago 1, Illinois 

Telephone Andover 3-3042 
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New Wayne Hog Feeding Program Gives Low-Cost, High-Speed Gains 


Cut Costs—Market Early 





There are five definite stages in the 
growth of pigs and getting them to 
market. Supplying the exact nutritional 
needs in each stage gives faster gains... 
cuts total feed costs. Feeding studies on 


= for Bigger, Stronger Litters . . . 
feed Wayne Brood Sow Supple- 
ment. Proved to be a real pig- 
| maker at the Wayne Research 
' Farm. Supplies the vitamins, min- 
erals, and proteins lacking in farm 
grains but needed by sows during 
. . gestation and nursing. 


























for Pre-Starting Baby Pigs... 
feed Wayne Tail Curler Rockets. 
Powerful, sugar-sweet pellets start 
baby pigs fast as a rocket. In 
feeding tests, Rocket fed pigs were 
over 10% heavier at weaning time 
than pigs that did not get Rockets. 


for Heavier Pigs at Weaning... 
feed Wayne Tail Curler—an im- 
proved, more palatable Tail 
Curler that speeds pigs on to heav- 
er weaning weights even faster 
} than ever before. Highly fortified. 
' Contains amazing growth stimu- 
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litter* 


more than 4,000 pigs at the Wayne Re- 
search Farm helped Wayne to develop a 
completely new 5-step low-cost, high- 
speed hog feeding program—built to 


give you these benefits... 


46 gilts and 26 sows far- 
rowed 792 live pigs last 
May under practical farm 
conditions at the Wayne 
Research Farm. That's 
an average of I1 pigs per 
Average weight 
per pig—3.03 pounds. 


*(national average— 
6.9 pigs per litter) 








for Growing Shoats at Lower Cost 
___,..feed Wayne Pig Balancer. Anew 
B specially fortified supplement for 
F 50 to 100 lb. pigs. Grows pigs and 
* shoats rapidly and economically. 
Properly balances farm grains to 
_ produce fast, low-cost gains. 


for Earlier Marketing .. . 

feed Wayne Hog Balancer—a 
% powerful supplement specially 
aw blended for hogs over 100 lbs. 
Supplies nutrients lacking in farm 
grains at low-cost. Promotes fast- 


i gains—earlier marketing. 


Special Feeds for Special Needs 
Wayne Hog Worming Mixture: Over 95% effective for 
removing large roundworms in Wayne tests. Easy to feed. 
Gives pigs an extra nutritional boost—helps keep them 
gaining and on-feed without set-back. 

Wayne H-A-D Krums: When 
enteritis or scours indicate the 
need for a High-Antibiotic 
Diet, feed WAYNE H-A-D 
Krums for 3 to 5 days. 


















IN THE MARKETS 


PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by 
farmers, effective parity, and support rates (dollars per 
bushel), reported by Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Effec- Av. price 
tive as percent National average 
Average farm price parity of parity price support rate 
Oct.15 Sept.15 Oct.15 Oct.15 Oct. 15 1954 1955 1956 
1955 1956 1956 1956 1956 crop crop. crop 
2.08 2.07 2.07 2.93 71 2.22 2.04 2.15 
Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board. 


Soybeans: Average cash price for specified months (cents 
per bushel No. 1 yellow) 


Market Oct. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

1955 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
CHICABO ne aeneenenenee---e---------- 230 319 WE 263 245 230 232 
Minneapolis .......................... 217 306 291 256 249 218 227 
Miinois Pts. ....................... 32 310 207 254 240 318 221 


Soybeans: *No. 2 yellow: Average monthly price per bushel at 
Illinois country shipping points, 1951 to date (dollars) 

Year Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun-Jul Aug. Sep. Avg. 
1951-52 2.80 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.88 2.82 2.92 3.17 3.22 3.25 2.98 2.97 
1952-53 2.85 2.89 2.90 2.85 2.82 2.94 2.95 2.87 2.76 2.56 2.55 2.47 2.78 
1953-54 2.57 2.83 2.99 3.03 3.17 3.49 3.80 3.63 3.66 3.70 3.55 2.72 3.26 
1954-55 2.69 2.74 2.73 2.74 2.74 2.63 2.54 2.46 2.42 2.36 2.39 2.84 2.56 
1955-56 2.22 2.19 2.27 2.35 2.45 2.56 2.85 3.10 2.97 2.54 2.40 2.18 2.51 
1956-57 2.20 

*Quotations are for No. 1 yellow soybeans since the latter part 
of September 1953. 


Soybeans, average monthly cash prices* (cents per bu.) 
(Simple average of daily closing cash prices) 
Year Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Avg. 
Chicago—No. 1 Yellow 


1946-47.325 322 310 315 325 400 370 316 315 338 332 321 332 
1947-48.341 375 400 429 349 356 392 406 420 385 325 280 372 
1948-49.251 264 263 253 251 228 226 232 232 261 320 267 254 
1949-50..226 220 231 231 235 251 278 305 307 312 285 257 262 
1950-51..235 284 306 321 332 333 333 332 315 307 299 287 307 
1951-52..290 299 302 299 299 297 291 301 325 329 333 313 307 
1952-53..295 297 300 299 291 303 305 297 286 267 267 259 289 
1953-54.266 288 302 306 320 351 383 371 374 382 370 290 334 
1954-55.276 284 282 281 279 270 - 254 248 245 242 230 263 
1955-56.230 229 237 244 253 263 319 306 263 245 230 259 
Illinois Country ey ‘Points No. 1 Yellow 
1946-47.322 317 288 307 320 362 312 312 330 317 314 325 
1947-48.338 369 394 423 343 sea 388 400 414 379 319 273 366 
1948-49.243 255 252 240 218 220 215 225 220 250 277 220 236 
1949-50216 210 220 220 225 245 268 290 300 310 275 245 252 
1950-51..230 272 295 310 325 325 325 324 304 294 287 277 297 
1951-52..280 290 295 290 290 288 282 292 317 322 325 298 297 
1952-53..285 289 290 285 282 294 295 287 276 256 255 247 278 
1953-54257 283 299 303 317 349 380 363 366 370 355 272 326 
1954-55.269 274 273 a 274 263 254 246 242 236 239 224 256 
1955-56..222 219 227 245 256 285 310 297 254 240 218 251 
Minneapolis_No. 1 Yellow 

1949-50.220 215 227 229 248 270 294 296 311 261 263 255 
1950-51.231 269 289 se 323 329 331 326 301 294 284 281 297 
1951-52.279 285 288 286 285 283 275 285 310 310 329 304 293 
1952-53.277 282 284 276 272 285 286 276 267 255 245 242 270 
1653-54.252 274 287 307 338 373 362 369 371 270 250 312 

228 226 216 248 


292 
1954-55..262 268 267 267 266 254 248 243 237 
1955-56.217 220 224 230 239 248 281 306 291 256 249 218 248 
1 Prior to October 1953 quotations are based on No. 2 yellow 
soybeans. Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil for the month of September 1956, 
with comparable data for September 1955 and cumula- 
tive totals for the marketing years 1954-55 and 1955-56, 
reported by Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
October-September 
Unit 1955 1956 1954-55 1955-56 
Soybeans bu. 3,976,771 2,750,727 60,619,104 66,751,444 
Soybean oil: 

Crude Ibs. 
Refined but not 
further pro- 
cessed 


374,500 21,665,624 13,623,534 87,792,913 


Ibs. 1,049,422 5,367,935 23,453,432 63,747,312 
Refined, deodor- 
ized and hydro- 
genated Ibs. 
Total beans and 
oil, bean equiva- 
lent basis bu. 4,175,031 9,941,588 65,391,251 120,475,855 


Soybeans: U. S. exports b fyi? fa destination, crop years 
. 1959°55 ent ~ ial 


650,957 48,679,266 13,126,419 409,933,005 











1954-55 1955-56 

TE ee oe csmataphamabebianmbens om 8,106 8,844 
United Kingdom. ..................... 1,563 1,794 1,491 
Belgium and Luxembourg oe 674 751 2,091 
EIS SEAMS. ETO 21 373 50 
Denmark .. Re 612 2,886 4,223 
BERS EEE TE OE OER TS. 16H Deno 559 816 674 
Netherlands ............................ vehciesaen 5,885 7,369 9,139 
AR se SRE a RR ea aa 881 2,370 1,575 
West aes S 4,821 8,045 12,633 
SERS Torn Sietenaraan a 1/ 30 29 
Algeria : # SEE 22 103 0 
(UE SR Sn ete ree Sida ealibies 16,021 20,350 20,402 
Formosa .............. i 3,219 4,321 3,516 
ee di 54 2,376 1,468 
Hong Kong . a 261 32 3 
J =e a 176 115 0 
British Malaya ae 55 0 0 
Philippines ........ 129 59 49 
Sweden ....... : oe 0 520 93 
|), RRA SUBSETS ene OS 0 164 335 
Other = ........... a 2 39 136 
RR SERRE SOR CS ror a 39,663 60,619 66,751 


1/ Less than 500 bushels. Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Exports under Title I of Public Law 480 July-September 1956, 
reported by Foreign A al Service 


Commodity September 1956 we 1956-September 1956 
Metric tons etric tons Pounds 
Cottonseed oil . 353 779,000 23,726 52,307,000 
Soybean oil . 19,511 43,014,000 45,733 100,823,000 
AO RRR Sat tlie ie ania ee = ni 6,132 13,518,000 


Soybeans: lnupestions for overseas pene by ports and country 
of destination Oct. 15-Nov. 16. Reported by Agricultural Market- 
ing Service (bushels) 


: . Total 


576,418  ° 41,067 
1,415,297 146,268 
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_ 


667 
en 313,600 629.752 324,001 6,706,847 2,557,443 3,378,613 13,969,61 
*59,355 bushels to France out of Albany and New York City included in 
this figure. 








Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


—Future Brokers in Beans, Oil and Meal— 








Members 231 S. LaSalle St. 
of all leading Chicago 4, IL 
Commodity Exchanges State 2-1700 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1944-55 soy- 








FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for August and 
September. Reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 
Ibs.) 

Primary materials: Factory production and consumption, and 


factory and warehouse stocks, September 1956-August 1956 
(1,000 lbs) 


Factory Factory Factory and ware- 
production consumption house stocks 
be he 
4 3 2 3 r7-) & o ° o 
oO wo wo 

fe bs §2 68 uf 32 

47 ae 47 am Bons Ved 

o « o « n n 

n n 
Cottonseed, crude 165,478 58,108 73,623 50,774 96,275 52,108 
Cottonseed, refined 69,432 47,268 96,977 104,902 157,521 179,798 
Soybean, crude 221,302 249,027 227,546 249,987 139,671 154,421 
Soybean, refined 203,733 223,378 221,794 241,688 86,865 100,148 


Factory consumption of vegetable oils by uses during Sep- 
tember 1956 


Edible products Inedible products 


3. 4% 
g- § 
2 r) 

a as 2 

o 4 4 aE a 

= g ry = 23 3 

ii 4 Fee as 

n ° & > qa 0 
Cottonseed, refined .... 9,698 1,331 1,284 (3) (3) 251 
Soybean, crude 5 une 102 389 (3) 2,514 
Soybean, refined . 31,609 5,708 3,371 . 6,712 30 6,680 


Foots, vegetable, raw 
and acidulated 
(100% basis) 2200000000... 2,041 (3) (3) 1,045 


Hydrogenated vegetable oils, edible: 


Cottonseed ..-.-11,988 18,022 (3) ; ; x : 
Soybean 26,354 61,960 1,257 ae = Re sane (3) 
MO Pi eu eee AR Sa 


1 Includes quantities consumed in lubricants, greases, cutting 
oils, dielectric oils, core oils, brake fluids, and metal working. 
2 Quantities consumed in linoleum and animal feeds, shown sep- 
ately below, are included in the above totals. Data for fats and 
oils consumed in chemicals and linoleum and oilcloth, which were 
previously shown separately, are now included in “Other inedi- 
ble” while quantities consumed in core oils, cutting oils, brake 
fluids, dielectric oils, and metal working, formerly included in 
this total, are now classified in “Lubricants and similar oils.” 
3 Not shown to avoid disclosure of figures for individual com- 
panies. 


Consumption of primary fats and oils in fat splitting (1,000 lbs.) 


1956——- —__ -—-—— 195§—— - 

Jan. - Sept. Jan. - Sept. 

Soapstocks Sept. August Cumulative Sept. Cumulative 
Vegetable foots .. 6,997 9,895 77,129 9,126 85,288 


Source U.S. Census Bureau 


PRICE SUPPORT. 1956-crop soybeans put under price 
support through Oct. 15 compared with totals through 
Oct. 15 a year earlier, reported by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (bushels). 


Warehouse and Total under Total under 
farm-stored Purchase support through support through 
loans agrements Oct. 15, 1956 Oct. 15, 1955 
8,216,990 70,869 8,287,859 2,397,994 


1956-crop support loans on soybeans redeemed by farmers 
through Oct. 15 total 1,966 bushels. 


Soybeans: U. S. price support operations, 1950 to date. 
Carryover stocks 


Ay g 
fsx wm Buty © 

‘ v Ea ko ok 

S. #88 §e $62 3 ¥8 S¥e. 

gs = 88 2. 3 O She wé 
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year cy a &°o A Of da PSG 

1,000 bushels Percent - 1,000 bushels - Dollars per bu. 
1950-51 299,249 14,954 5.0 29 2,907 7 206 2.47 
1951-52 283,777 11,133 3.9 57 4,159 1 26. 27 
1952-53 298,839 14,098 4.7 3,858 3,575 1 2536 32.72 
1953-54 ....... 269,169 31,790 11.8 7 10,137 1,980 256 2.73 
1954-55 .... 841,075 31,413 12.1 15,550 1,345 13 2.22 2.46 
1955-56 371,106 130,133 8.1 2 9,949 6.570 2.04 12.20 
1956-57 ........ 3470,064 3,711 + 2.15 — 


1 Preliminary estimate. 2 Less than 500 bushels. % October esti- 
mate. NOTE: Data for 1955 and 1956 crop years are preliminary. 
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IMPROVED... 





Dura-Buket 


lasts longer ... saves money! 
*Special Plastic by Fiberite Corp. 


Proved and IMPROVED: Yes, four 
years of continued research and testing 
under actual severe conditions, have 
woved that the revolutionary improved 
ura-Buket outwears, outlasts ordinary 
elevator buckets many, many fimes. 
Dura-Buket is better than ever because 
it's made of a special strong and shock 
resistant plastic developed by the 
Fiberite Corporation. Order your sup- 
ply today. 
And Dura-Bucket gives you these im- 
portant trouble and money-saving 
extras: 























Dura-Buket oivision 


NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


R COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICE 





YOU MAKE MORE PROFIT 


due KALO 


You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. 








Screen Column Design 
makes the BIG 
difference 
in 
SHANZER 
GRAIN 
DRIERS 


85 Bluxome Street 
& San Francisco 7, California 














No crop—except soy- 
beans—in all U. S. 
history has increased 
production by 25% 
(100 million bushels) 
in 1 year and contin- 
ued to find a ready 
market for all its 
products! 


The Soybean Digest is 
the only publication 
serving this amazing 
and dynamic industry. 
Your advertising in 
the Digest will reach 
the industry's leader- 
ship at a minimum 


Phone, wire or write 


The Soybean Digest 


Hudson, Iowa 





SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1944-55 soy- 


bean crops, annually, reported by Agricultural Market- 
ing Service (1,000 bu.) 


Soybeans: Supply and distribution, annually, 1944-55 (1,000 bu.) 


Supply 
—Carryover stocks, Oct. 1— 
1 2 wn 6 o 
a = — ah 
Year Fs & # y 5c Ean cf 36 § Be 
beginning ad s"s Of. Pa g8 88 He ae 
ct. 1 & - £€ OR & oo eae a 
1944 . 4,612 1,323 1,876 5,214 1,128 14,153 192,121 206,274 
1945 . 2,929 815 0 3,548 447 7,739 193,167 200,906 
1946 . 2,148 157 0 1,783 268 4,356 203,395 207,751 
1947 . .... 2,268 68 0 2,813 244 5,393 186,451 191,844 
1948 .............. 1,881 130 0 468 128 2,617 227,217 229,834 
1949 .............. 3,221 462 0 285 213 «3,181 234,194 237,375 
1950 WE FS | 920 0 502 244 2,907 299,249 302,156 
1951 Pees 0 552 262 4,159 283,777 287,936 
1952 . 1,958 710 0 611 296 3,575 298,839 302,414 
1953 varessneee O00 = =1,088 240 1,023 2,021 10,137 269,169 279,306 
1954 ............ 538 613 0 81 113 «1,345 341,075 342,420 
1955 ; . 3,931 2,628 1,416 217 1,757 9,949 371,106 381,055 
1956 x . 1,975 369 0 291 1,076 3,711 470,064 473,775 
Distribution 
Year Total 
Used for Crushed Net exports Feedand distri- 
Oct. 1 seed 5 6 residual bution 
1944 .... ----- 18,911 153,402 5,029 21,193 198,535 
1945 wee 16,745 159,459 2,812 17,534 196,550 
1946 Longeenessees: Oe 170,245 3,842 10,816 202,358 
1947 . 16,066 161,397 2,943 8,821 189,227 
1948 15,945 183,664 23,004 4,040 226,653 
1949 vv 19,021 195,265 13,133 7,049 234,468 
1950 saccade 251,990 27,826 — 44 297,997 
1951 ; .... 19,539 244,380 17,045 3,397 284,361 
2008 © si. 20,539 234,404 31,906 5,428 292,277 
1953 i 23,368 213,158 39,644 1,791 277,961 
1954 . vu. 24,199 249,010 60,618 —1,356 332,471 
1955 .................. 26,948 283,126 765,598 1,672 377,344 


! Owned by CCC and stored in bins or other storage owned or con- 
trolled by CCC. 2? Prior to 1948 some new crop soybeans may have 
been included at processing plants. Since that time includes only 
old-crop soybeans. 3 Interior mills, elevators, and warehouses. 
4 Imports negligible. 5 As reported by Bureau of the Census with 
no adjustment for new crop crushed prior to Oct. 1. 6 Imports 
under 1,000 bushels except in the following years: 1944-45—4,012: 
1948-49-—6,882; 1949-50—3,693; 1950-51—1,618; 1952-53—2,278; 1953-54 
—19,363; and 1955-56—1,790. 7 Partly estimated. 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of sovbeans at important interior 
points for week ending: 


Oct.26 Nov.2 Nov.9 Nov. 16 








Chicago 909 472 336 536 
Duluth . csanipabacoaiae. 198 50 11 1 
Indianapolis. ..... ibis, <cphgsenetiea, ae 98 57 51 
Kansas City Saioideesenhstusph cues, 7a 111 75 80 
Milwaukee ............... BREA: PR 2 2 aed 
Minneapolis ' ; ; 152 90 75 
Omaha . ............ ; 5 36 40 37 
Peers... 40 29 12 
Sioux City ..... 17 7 6 
St. Joseph . 31 19 12 
St. Louis . 73 61 67 
Toledo 217 153 147 
Totals : 1,299 880 1,024 
Last week ... 2,756 1,299 880 
Last year ... 3,893 2,165 1,503 
Total Chicago 
soybean stocks .................... 9,546 9,193 9,146 9,299 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commercial 
grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday and 
Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 


Oct.30 Nov.6 Nov.13 Nov. 20 

U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
AES OE nc icin 282 470 386 654 
L.A ATS i 1,877 1,467 1,999 1,597 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 1,673 2,001 2,208 1,921 
RM OE see 10,701 10,551 10,304 10,329 
CR IE. Sissies 4,800 4,708 4,451 4,140 
West Central, 





Southwestern & Western ......... 1,773 1,826 1,832 1,799 
Total current week a 21,023 21,180 20,440 
Total year ABO on... eee 20,894 23,252 24,531 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
Total current week ................ 217 405 376 343 
Total. VEAP OBO. «....0<c-cccccns....... 215 195 353 423 


Total North American soybean stocks 


Current week © .....<...... scared 21,323 21,428 21,556 20,783 
Year ago Be .. 17,058 21,089 23,605 24,954 
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VAC-U-VATOR 



























ADVANTAGES 


® Loads and cleans at the same time... @ Unloads trucks quickly and easily... 
removes dust, dirt and weed seed eliminates long waits to unload ard 


; dependency on one elevator “leg” 
® Up-grade quality of your beans for 


added profits @ Available on a special VAC-U-VATOR 


Purchase Plan 
@ Loads up to 1800 bushels per hour -. 


conveys to 300 feet... elevates to 75 










feet 
@ Saves time, labor and money ... fully 9 Th. 
é ed 

portable ... one man operation Ny) | 
\y | There's a VAC-U-VATOR field-man 
vA} in your area .. . he is familiar with 
A your local problems and would be 
) happy to explain how a VAC-U- 


VATOR will profitably solve your 
grain handling problems. WRITE 
TODAY for complete information. 





VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION 


ot i: ae, ee ee Se ee 810 WESTERN AVE. ° GENEVA, ILLINOIS 








Mr. FEED MANUFACTURER 


Have Your Tried General Mills 50% Protein Dehulled Soy? 
If you have you’re probably well statisfied like | am. — But, if 
you haven’t, there’s a real treat in store for you. Imagine, no 
harsh indigestible hulls—just tasty, protein-rich particles, chock-full 
of aminos, that keep a bird like me feeling healthy and productive 
all the time! Why settle for less than the best when—in the long run 
—the best actually costs less? 


If you’re not a user of hi-protein, lo-fiber soy send in the convenient 

coupon below and get the whole story from General Mills plus 

a generous sample of their 50% Proten Dehulled Soy. You'll wind 
up agreeing with me that it’s by far the best buy in protein— 


that is, if you want results! 


: 
. 
& 
F 
es 


UNIVERSI 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
SOYBEAN DIVISION 
General ee eee 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Mill SOYBEAN DIVISION SEND DETAILS ON 50% SOY. 
Send to: : 
a GS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





